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Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 5 , Vol. 8, No. 1:1-18 (1998) 


The Spanish Gypsy Vocabulary of Manuscript 3929, 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid (18th Century): A Rereading 

Ignasi-Xavier Adiego 


In 1921JM. Hill published a brief Spanish Gypsy vocabulary. It was based on a 
folio from a mid-eighteenth century manuscript, the earliest known lexicon of the 
Spanish Romani language, compiled a hundred years before the publication of the 
first SpanishRomani dictionaries (Borrow and others). The obvious errors inHill's 
list caused me to review the original manuscript. In the process I confirmed that, 
although some errors were Hill’s, others already were present in the manuscript. 
This would indicate that Manuscript 3929 was itself a copy of another, older list. 
In the following article, 1 attempt to restore the original text and comment on each 
of the Gypsy forms. The principal conclusion of the study is that, contrary to Hill’s 
belief, the majority of forms are well documented in Gypsy dictionaries. Rather, 
everything seems to indicate that in the era the manuscript was written the Spanish 
Romani language was already a mixed dialect. 


In 1921, the scholar John M. Hill published a list of Gypsy words with their 
Spanish equivalents (Hill 1921). The list came from Folio 116r of Manuscript 3929 
of the Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. Hill dated the manuscript from die late 
seventeenth century. 

Hill published the list following the alphabetical order of the Gypsy words. 
In the original manuscript, the Spanish terms appeared first and were not alphabetized. 
Hill limited his observations to those concerning the origin of the list and to pointing 
out the following: 

For the study of certain types of Spanish literature of the seventeenth century 
the Gypsy vocabulary furnishes a very valuable help for determining the meaning of 


Ignasi-Xavier Adiego is Professor of Indo-European Linguistics in the Department of Latin 
Philology, University of Barcelona, 08071 Barcelona (Catalunya), Spain. At present he is 
researching Catalan and Spanish Romani. E-mail address: adiego@lingua.fil.ub.es. 
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some words that did not find their way into the ordinary lexicon. Some of the Gypsy 
words in the list below are to be found, in one form or another, in available Spanish- 
Gypsy dictionaries, but most of them are not to be found in any such compilation that 
the writer has been able to consult. For thas (sic) reason, and in the belief that it may 
be a not wholly useless supplement to such collections, it has seemed worth while to 
print it 

The well-known Spanish specialist on Gypsies, Carlos Claverfa, echoed 
Hill’s article in die 1950s, but without studying the list itself. So far as I know, 
neither Hill’s article nor the list itself has ever again received the first hand attention 
of scholars. I believe it timely to return to die original list in that, as Claverfa points 
out, itprovides die “only Spanish vocabulary, before nineteenth centurypublications, 
available until now” (Claverfa 1951:17). 

Anyone minimally familiar with the common Romani lexicon and with the 
Gypsy dictionaries of the nineteenth century can confirm at a glance that the list 
published by Hill contains numerous errors. As we will see, some are attributable 
to Hill, others to die manuscript itself. Those errors must have been responsible for 
leading Hill to believe that the greatest share of the words is not found in Gypsy 
dictionaries. In the present study I intend to demonstrate quite the opposite. The 
immense majority of the terms on the list, once corrected and the original manuscript 
amended, appears in that form or with few variations in nineteenth century 
dictionaries. Many of these terms are of clear Romani origin. 

According to Volume 10 of the Inventario general de manuscritos de la 
Biblioteca Nacional, Manuscript 3929 dates from the middle of the eighteenth 
century (B iblioteca Nacional 1984). This is a full half century later than the date Hill 
originally assigned die list. The manuscript contains a total of 48 documents, for die 
most part poetic. The page with the Spanish Gypsy vocabulary seems, therefore, a 
thematically isolated element in the manuscript. 

In order to carry out this study, I obtained a reproduction of the folio by 
special permission of die Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. Below is my version of 
the vocabulary list, free from both the errors in the original manuscript and Hill’s 
errors. Two commentaries accompany the list, one on Hill’s reading and another on 
the errors in the original. As opposed to Hill, I reproduce the list here in the order 
in which it appears in the original folio. I maintain the spelling of the original. 
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Folio 116 r, Manuscript 3929. 

(Reproduced by permission of the Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid.) 
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Egyptian Language; More Properly: Gypsy Gibberish 


Dios 

(God) 

Zundayn. 

Iglesia 

(Church) 

La Canjarfy. 

Pan 

(Bread) 

Marrb. 

Came 

(Meat) 

Mas. 

Vino 

(Wine) 

Mollate. 

Agua 

(Water) 

Parly. 

Comer 

(To Eat) 

Jumullar. 

beber 

(to drink) 

Privar. 

Camera 

(Mutton) 

Braco. 

Garvanzos 

(Chickpeas) 

Ratundi. 

Capa 

(Cloak) 

La Plast6. 

Sombrero 

(Hat) 

El Estay. 

Montera 

(Hunting Cap) 

Simona. 

Espada 

(Sword) 

La Janrrd. 

Daga 

(Dagger) 

Janrry. 

Punal 

(Knife) 

Chury. 

Pistolas 

(Musket) 

Puscas. 

Calzones 

(Breeches) 

Ojaragres. 

Medias 

(Stockings) 

Beus. 

Zapatos 

(Shoes) 

Tirijays. 

Los Pelos 

(The Hair) 

Pelees. 

La Cara 

(The Face) 

El Muy. 

Dientes 

(Teeth) 

Pifios. 

Cavallo 

(Horse) 

Grajo. 

hablar 

(to speak) 

Naquerar. 

Bueno 

(Good) 

Mistd. 

Malo 

(Bad) 

Muchy. 

irse 

(to go away) 

Najarse. 

Estar 

(To Be) 

Abelar. 

Ver 

(To See) 

Papar. 

Regafiar 

(To Fight) 

Chingarrar. 

Mala Cara 

(Bad Face) 

Avelar mal muy. 

LaCalle 

(The Street) 

ElGa6. 

La Casa 

(The House) 

El Quel. 

LaCama 

(The Bed) 

Chariben. 

La Olla 

(The Earthen Pot) 

LaPirry. 

LaCabeza 

(The Head) 

La Jerrd. 

El Muchacho 

(The Boy) 

Gach6. 
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El Viejo 

(The Old Man) 

Pur6. 

La Vieja 

(The Old Woman) 

Pury. 

Moza 

(Girl) 

LaGachf. 

Nifta 

(Small) 

Chinorrd. 

ElCulo 

(The Anus) 

El Bur. 

El Coho 

(The Female Sex Organ) 

Bar6cal. 

LaPija 

(The Penis) 

Cocales. 

Toro 

(Bull) 

Feroz. 

Gallinas 

(Hens) 

Gumarras. 

Cuemo 

(Horn) 

Guinges. 

LaCamisa 

(The Shirt) 

Lima. 

Perro 

(Dog) 

Chuquel. 

Papel 

(Paper) 

Pipirey. 

Dar 

(To Give) 

Estiuar. 

Hurtar 

(To steal) 

Chorar. 

Alcalde 

(Justice of die Peace) 

Varandel. 

Alguaciles 

(Persons of Official Rank) 

Chineles. 

Esctivano 

(Notary Public) 

Libano. 

Engafiar 

(To Deceive) 

Zonjabar. 

Barbero 

(Barba 1 ) 

Gurravador. 

Afeitar 

(To Shave) 

Gunavar. 

Cagar 

(To Defecate) 

Guifiar. 

Tabaco 

(Tobacco) 

Traj6. 


Notes to Hill’s Version 

Zundayn: zandayn (Hill) 

Jumullar: junullar (Hill) 

Avelar mal muy: arelar mal muy (Hill) 

Jerr6: tend (Hill) 

Pur6: pux6 (Hill) 

Pury: puxy (Hill) 

Bur: bux (Hill) 

Zonjabar: zonjabrar (Hill) 

Hill’s errors are easily corrected: zandayn for zundayn or zonjabrar for 
zonjabar are clear slips of the pen, in that nothing in die manuscript suggests such 
a reading. As for die rest of the errors, the similarity of the letters themselves is a 
factor. There is a confusion of <x>—absent in the manuscript—with <r>, <T> with 
<J>, <S> with <J>, and <r> with <v>. However, such confusion is not present in the 
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manuscript All the letters <t> present a similar form (resembling, certainly, <x>), 
the initial letter of Jerr6 is the same as that of Janrry, and the second letter of avelar 
is the same as the initial letter of vieja. As for the rest, the linguistic analysis confirms 
these corrections, as we will see below. 

Corrections to the Original Manuscript 

Mas: Mar (ms.) 

chariben: el Amber (ms.) 

Pirry: Piny (ms.) 

Chinorrd: Chirron6 (ms.) 

Chuquel: Cluquel (ms.) 

Cagar: Rogar (ms.) 

One must add these seven errors to those of Hill. These seven errors are, in 
my judgment, errors in the original manuscript. The implication is that this list has 
been copied from a pre-existing list. The present version, then, attempts to restore 
the information contained in this hypothetical earlier copy to some extent 

From these seven corrections that I have introduced, the most obvious are, 
in my judgment, Pirry in place of Piny and Chuquel in place of Cluquel. In the first 
case, the etymology clearly points to r or rr (see below). It is easy to imagine that 
the author of the manuscript confused a typical abbreviation of rr (<r> or something 
of the sort), in the list he was copying, with <fi>. As regards Chuquel : Cluquel , the 
etymology leaves no doubt and the error is an understandable confusion in writing 
(<1> in place of <h>). 

For the corrections of Mas and Chinorrd, I have guided myself in like fashion 
by the etymology and the plausibility of confusion in writing, although I recognize 
that in both cases there is a margin for speculation on die basis of phonetics. (A 
chinorrd > chirrond metathesis would not be at all surprising. More unlikely, 
although not impossible, would be to explain mas > mar). 

The proposition to substitute Rogar for Cagar is based on the definition 
offered in the Gypsy dictionaries for guihar or similar forms. As one can see, as well, 
a written confusion between <ro> —<r> here has the appearance of a lower case 
letter—and <ca> on the part of the author of die folio is not inconceivable. 

The most surprising correction is, very probably, that of chariben in place of 
el Amber. Nevertheless, paleographically it seems perfecdy plausible to me: ch and 
el are easily confused (note an intermediate error, cl in place of ch in t cluquel = 
chuquel). Upon confusing ch with el, the author of the list has interpreted el as a 
Spanish definite article and, following the general criteria that he uses in this copy, 
has put in upper case that which he has thought to be the first letter of the noun 
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properly speaking, that is, a . On the other hand, ri (or rri, since a restoration 
charriben cannot be discounted) can have beat misinterpreted as m simply by 
overlooking the dot of the i Regarding r for n, compare the case of t Piny = pirry. 
As one can see in the analysis of chariben below, this form offers excellent 
etymological findings, inasmuch as amber lacks possible comparison. 

Such errors by the author of the manuscript in copying the earlier list led me 
to think that it is very possible that some of the forms that, once these corrections 
are made, still remain without explanation may be the result of yet other copying 
errors. Thus, as I will point out below, feroz for “toro” ‘bull,’ lacking possible 
comparison, arouses suspicion that it is an error induced by die Spanish word 
“feroz.” 


Analysis of Forms 

Below I briefly consider each of the words and constructions in the list. The 
Gypsy form appears first. “B ” denotes terms in Cal6 documented by Borrow (1841), 
where found. “C” denotes terms from the dictionary by Campuzano (1851), which 
I cite when no term appears in Borrow or when there is an interesting difference 
between the two sources. 

abelar = estar (‘to be’) 

B: abelar ‘to have’. 

Etymology: Common Romani, av- = ‘to airive, become, be’. The meaning 
“to be” is, then, the original, and that of “to have, to possess” a later development 
very probably arising from possessive constructions or from its use as an auxiliary 
verb. For the meaning of “to have” see. avelar mal muy. 

avelar mal muy = mala cara (‘bad face’) 

The correspondence is incomplete: avelar mal muy means ‘to have a bad 
face’. The verb is avelar, which is the same as abelar (see above), here with the 
meaning that Borrow’s dictionary and later ones attribute it. Note furthermore muy 
(below) of masculine gender and the use of the Spanish adjective malo instead of 
the corresponding Gypsy form. 

Etymology: See avelar, muy. 

bardcal = el cono (‘female sex organ’, vulgar) 

Literal definition, ‘large penis’. 

B: baro (adj.) ‘great’. 

C: ca = maquilen ‘male member’. 
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Given that just below comes the gloss “pija” ‘penis’, and that the Gypsy form 
attributed to this concept does not seem adequate (see cocales, ‘bone’, below), it 
does not seem outof the question to think in some typeofslipof the penby the author 
of the manuscript upon copying die list or even an error already existing in die 
original list. Another possibility, much more remote, is that bard is an error for bed 
or the like, one of the words used in Cal6 to designate the feminine genitals. One 
final alternative is to consider the possibility of a change of meaning for cal , which 
is not very likely. 

Etymology: Common Romani baro ‘large’ +kar ‘penis’. Hie neutralization 
of the opposition 1/ r in final position is also seen in bur (below). Dictionaries of Cal6 
simply suppose a dropping off of word final r in the form ca. 

be us = medias (‘stockings’) 

I have not found a comparable form in Borrow or in other dictionaries. 

braco = camera (‘mutton’) 

B: braco (m.) ‘mutton’. 

Etymology: Common Romani bakro ‘sheep’. The metathesis is documented 
in other dialects. 

bur (el) = el culo (‘the anus’) 

B: bul, bulldti ‘the anus’. 

Etymology: Common Romani bul ‘anus ’. Neutralization of r II, cf. bar deal, 

above. 

canjarfy (la) = iglesia (‘church’) 

B: cangrl (f.) ‘church’. 

Etymology: Common Romani kangiri , kangeri, etc.‘church’. 

The orthography seems to point to a pronunciation [x] of an etymological g. 

chariben = la cama (‘the bed’) 

B: charipi (f.) ‘bed, bedstead’. 

Etymology: Perhaps compare chiben (and similar forms collected in Wolf 
1987:236) ‘bed’? Keep in mind that the form chariben is the result of my correction. 

chineles = alguaciles 

B: chinel, chino (m.) ‘a person of official rank’. 

C: chinel ‘official, minor officer of justice’. 
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Etymology: MorphologicaUy r it has the appearance of a plural vocative (cf. 
chavales) and such an impression is reinforced by the form chino in Borrow. 
Perhaps from thin- ‘to cut’, cf. chinar. 

chingarrar = reganar (‘to fight') 

B: chingarar ‘to fight’. 

Etymology: Common Romani cingar-, cingard- ‘to dispute, argue’. 

chinorrd = nina (‘little girl’) 

B: chinord (adj.) ‘small, little’. 

Etymology: Common Romani tiknoro, diminutive of tikno ‘small’. The 
manuscript gives chirrond. It is not inconceivable that this is a true metathesis rather 
than a graphic error. Note the incongruity of gender; the masculine Gypsy form is 
glossed by a feminine Spanish form. 

chorar = hurtar (‘to steal, thieve, pilfer’) 

Cf. B: chor ‘thief. 

C: chorar ‘to steal, take something belonging to someone else’, choro (m.), 
‘thief . 

Etymology: Common Romani dor- ‘to steal’. 

chuquel = perro (‘dog’) 

B: chuque, chuquel ‘dog’. 

Etymology: Common Romani diukel ‘dog’. 

chury = punal 

B: chorl (f.) ‘knife’. 

C: churl (m.) ‘knife’. 

Etymology: Common Romani dhuri ‘knife’. 

cocales = la pija (‘the penis,’ vulgar) 

Cocales and similar forms mean ‘bone’ in Spanish Cal6. It has the same 
meaning in the rest of the Romani dialects. This is an error of the copyist or of his 
source, a deception by the informant or, much more remotely, a change of meaning. 
See bar deal, above. 

B: cocal (m.) ‘bone’; cocalis (pi.). 

Etymology: Common Romani kdkalo ‘bone’. 
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estay (el) = sombrero (‘hat’) 

B: estache (m.) ‘hat’. 

Etymology: Common Romani stadi, stadzi , etc. ‘hat’. 
estiuar = dar (‘to give’) 

C: estivar = barandelar , ‘to punish, impose punishment’. 

Term from Spanish underworld slang (Germania), where it has both meanings, 
‘to hand over, to give; to punish’, see Alonso (1977) sub voce. 

feroz = toro (‘bull’) 

Although this word appears to be a formation from Germania (use of an 
adjective as a noun that indicates a quality of die term, cf balante ‘mutton’ in 
Germania vocabularies), I have not found it in any lexicon. I do not discard the 
possibility of a yet another graphic error by the author of the manuscript. The initial 
<F> may well be in place of a <J>, which would approximate forms such as 
Bonow’s juru ‘bull’. 

gachi (la) = moza (‘young woman’) 

Feminine form of gachd (below). 

Etymology: Common Romani gadzi ‘non-Gypsy woman’. 

gachd = el muchacho (‘the lad’) 

B: gachd (m.) ‘gentleman; properly, any kind of person who is not Gypsy’. 
Etymology: Common Romani gadzo ‘non-Gypsy man’. 

gad (el) = la calle (‘the street’) 

Cf. B: gao (m.) ‘town, village’. 

C: gau (m.) ‘town’. 

Etymology: Common Romani gav'town’. 

grajo = caballo (‘horse’) 

B: gra, gras, grast (m.) ‘horse’. 

Etymology: Common Romani grast ‘horse’. It is possible to suppose an 
evolution *gras(t) > *grah (final aspiration of -s peculiar to southern Spanish) > 
grahd (<grajo>), with thematization. 

guinges = cuernos (‘horns’) 

B: singe (m.) ‘horn’. 

Cf. C: jingale ‘cuckold, one who tolerates adultery by his woman’. 
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Etymology: Common Romani sing ‘horn’. 

Etymologically, *£ regularly evolves to /x/~/h/ in Spanish Romani, which 
makes Borrow’s form an anomaly In the manuscript studied here, <gu> perhaps 
represents a slightly different treatment ([y]7). Compare the same orthography 
<gu> in guihar. 

guinar = cagar (‘to defecate,’ vulgar) 

B: jifiar ‘to exonerate die belly’. 

Etymology: Common Romani xin- ‘to defecate’. For the spelling <gu>, cf. 
guinges, above. 

gumarras = gallinas (‘hens’) 

C: gomarra = cafiai ‘hen, bird’. 

This comes from the lexicon of Germania (cf. Alonso [1977] sub voce), as 
opposed to the original Gypsy form cafiai, cant (B.). 

gurravador = barbero (‘barber’) 
gurravar = afeitar (‘to shave’) 

B: monrabar, munrabar ‘to clip, shear’. Munrabador ‘a shearer’. 

C: monrabar ‘to shave’. 

Etymology: Common Romani morel ‘to shave’. 

In this case a graphic confusion does not seem possible. One must opt, then, 
for a phonetic phenomenon. Nasalization and the labial character are lost This can 
be as much a phenomenon peculiar to the speaker as to the listener. For die labial 
/ velar(in fact uvular) alternation before u, cf: jurl/burl (C.) ‘cow’. For die loss of 
the nasal character, cf. the form butrinjd ‘to urinate’ that I have documented in 
Catalan Cal6 opposed to mutrinjd from common Romani muter ‘urine’. 

janrrb (la) = espada (‘sword’) 

B: janrio.janro (m.) ‘sabre’. 

Etymology: Common Romani xanrrd, xanrrf ‘sword’. 

janrry = daga (‘dagger’) 

Perhaps compare C: jarrl ‘thorn, fine thorn’. 

Etymology: Compare the previous form. It seems to have created a secondary 
semantic distinction janrro / janrry. 

jerr6 (la) = la cabeza (‘the head’) 

B: jerd (m.) ‘head’. 

Etymology: Common Romani sero ‘head’. 
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jumullar = comer (‘to eat’) 

Cf. B: jalar and jamar ‘to eat’. 

Etymology: Common Romani xa- ‘to eat’. 

Perhaps it comes from *jamullar a term that itself is a cross between jam-ar 
and *jall~ar (cf .jallipear, Jim6nez; I have documented xaljd ‘to eat* in present-day 
Catalan Romani). Additionally, cf .jamelar. 

libano = escrivano (‘notary’) 

B: liband ‘notary public’. 

Etymology: Common Romani lilvarno ‘writer’. 

lima = la camisa (‘the shirt’) 

B: lima ‘shirt’. 

The word comes from the vocabulary of Germania (cf. Alonso [1977] sub 
voce). It co-exists in Gypsy dictionaries with the genuinely Romani form gati. 

marrd = pan (‘bread’) 

B: manro (in.) ‘bread’. 

Etymology: Common Romani manrro ‘bread’. 

The absence of n may be a graphic error (<Marr6> for <Manro>) or a 
phonetic simplification. 

mas = came (‘meat’) 

B: maas (f.) ‘meat, flesh’. 

Etymology: Common Romani mas ‘meat’. 

Note that <mas> is my correction for <mar> in the manuscript. 

mist6 = bueno (‘good’) 

B: mistos (adv.) ‘well’. 

C: mistd (m.) ‘good, perfection’; (adv.), ‘rightly, with relish’. 

Etymology: Common Romani misto ‘well’. 

mollate = vino (‘wine’) 

Cf. B: mol (m.) ‘wine’; molldti (f.) ‘grape’. 

Etymology: Common Romani mol ‘wine’. 

The Gypsy dictionaries that I have consulted do not define mollate as wine. 
Nevertheless, oddly enough, I find mollate ‘wine’, in dictionaries of argot (such as 
Leon [1980] sub voce). Mollate undoubtedly comes from *moljate, that is to say, 
a fossilized locative of mol, cf. bullatl/ bul ‘anus’ (both in Borrow). 
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muchy = malo (‘bad’) 

The most plausible interpretation is that the compiler has misinterpreted his 
informant(s): muchi is, in agreement with Campuzano and later dictionaries, 
‘wing,’ Spanish ala. An “ala” - “mala, malo” confusion does not seem improbable. 

Etymology: muchy ‘wing’ could come from common Romani must (and 
variants) ‘arm’. Since Borrow, Campuzano and other dictionaries already have 
murcid ‘arm’, it is possible that it may be a product of semantic differentiation. 

muy (el) = la cara (‘the face’) 

B: Mui (f.), ‘mouth, face’. 

Etymology: Common Romani muj ‘face, mouth’. 

najarse = irse (‘to go away’) 

B: najar ‘to flee’. 

Etymology: Common Romani nas- ‘to depart quickly, to escape’, 
naquerar = hablar (‘to speak’) 

Cf. B: ararquerar ‘to speak, talk’; naguerindoy (f.) ‘idle discourse, 
conversation’. 

C: nacrerar = araquerar ‘to speak, to call’. Compare also naquerin (f.) 
‘conversation’. 

Etymology: Common Romani raker-, (and numerous variants) ‘to speak’. 

ojaragres = calzones (‘breeches’) 

B: jalares (pi.) ‘breeches’. 

This is a word from Germania: alares 1 breeches’ (cf. Alonso [1977]] sub 

voce). 

The form ojaragres is especially interesting phonetically as well as 
morphologically. Aside from the r /1 confusion and a graphic sequence <gr> that 
may represent some special pronunciation of r, there is a remnant of the masculine 
plural definite article of Spanish Cal6. In fact, ojaragres comes from *os alares , 
with aspiration of the final -s of the article (*os > [oh], written <oj>). The combining 
into one word of article and noun can have been provoked by the plurale tantum 
character of alares. Compare similar cases in colloquial Spanish, like that of las 
estijeras for las tijeras, working from a false singular *la estijera. An ettor on the 
part of the compiler cannot be ruled out. In any case, the form jalares speaks in favor 
of a peculiar union of the definite article and the noun in Spanish Cal6 which 
supposes a false syllabic division (o-jalares for oj-alares ). 
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pafiy = agua (‘water’) 

B: pant, pant (f.) ‘water’. 

Etymology: Common Romani pant ‘water’. 

papar = ver (‘to see’) 

I have not found a satisfactory etymological explanation. The Germania term 
papar has a very different meaning, ‘to do something without thinking’. Compare 
Alonso (1977) sub voce. 

pelees = los pelos (‘the hair’) 

The meaning attributed Vo pelees is not what one would expect. Etymologically, 
it is derived from common Romani pelo (pi .pele) ‘testicles’, and this is the meaning 
which appears in Borrow (pele ‘testicles’ (vulgar), ‘the genitals’). The meaning 
“huevo” ‘egg’ (the only meaning Campuzano attributes to it) undoubtedly comes 
from the metaphorical use of “huevos” for “testicles” in colloquial Spanish. 

It is difficult to establish the cause of the error as well as the way in which 
it may have come about Was it an error or a change made by die informant? An error 
of die compiler? An error of die author of the document studied here? In any case, 
it is useful to point out the phonetic similarity between pelees and the Romani form 
that should appear for the meaning “pelos” (bal, documented in Borrow and in 
Campuzano), which could be die source of the confusion. 

pinos = dientes (‘teeth’) 

C: pino (m.) ‘tooth’ 

This is a case of a possible formation with its origins in the Spanish pina, 
piridn (‘pineapple, pine nut’), due to afoimal comparison of the similarities between 
teeth and pineapple rind or pine nuts. Compare Corominas (1973) sub voce pino. 
The Romani word which is its predecessor (dand) is also documented in Gypsy 
dictionaries (B: dant; C: drani). 

pipirey = papel (‘paper’) 

B: papiri ‘paper’. 

Similar forms exist in several dialects of Romani. Compare KalderaS papiri 
(Boretzky and Igla 1994) and the diverse variants cited by Wolf (1987) sub voce 
papiris. 

pirry (la) = la olla (‘the pot’) 

B: pirt (f.) ‘earthen pot’. 

Etymology: Common Romani pirt ‘pot’ 
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plast6 (la) = capa (‘cape’) 

B: plata, platamugion 'cloak’. 

C: plasta, plastafU = nube ‘cape’ 

Etymology: Compare Wolf plaita ‘warm clothing, outerwear’, of 
Slavic origin, especially documented in German dialects and in Anglo-Romani. 

privar = beber (‘to drink’) 

C: privar = piyar ‘to drink’. 

Privar is more difficult to explain than die term clearly descended from the 
Romani, piyar (common Romani pij -, 'to drink’). Privar may come from the first 
person singular *pi(ja)va or from an abstract *pibi. The intrusive r can be explained 
as a consequence of a false popular etymology coming from the Spanish privar ‘to 
deprive’. 

pur6 = el viejo (‘the old man’) 

B: puro (m.) ‘old’. 

Etymology: Common Romani puro ‘old’. 

pury = la vieja (‘the old woman’) 

Feminine of purd (above). 

Etymology: puri ‘old woman’ 

puscas = pistolas (‘pistols’) 

B: pusca (f.) ‘musket’. 

Etymology: Puska ‘musket’, form of Slavic origin present in several dialects 
(cf. Wolf [ 1987] s.v.). 

quel (el) = la casa (‘the house’) 

B: quer (m.) ‘house’. 

Neutralizationr/1 in the word final position, cf. varandel and, inversely, bur. 
Etymology: Common Romani kher ‘house’. 

ratundi = garvanzos (‘chickpeas’) 

B: redundis (pi.) ‘chick-peas’. 

I have not found a clear etymological explanation. In any case it is well 
documented in Spanish Cal6. 

simona = montero (‘huntsman’) 

B: gimona (f.) ‘hunting-cap’. 

I have not found a satisfactory etymological explanation. 
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tirijays = zapatos (‘shoes’) 

B: tirajai (pi.) ‘shoes’. 

Etymology: Common Romani tirax ‘shoe’. 

traj6 = tobacco (‘tobacco’) 

Cf. B: trujan (m.) ‘tobacco’. 

Etymology: Cf. Serbo-Croatian duhan ‘tobacco’. 

Perhaps an error for *truj6, *trujdl 

varandel = alcalde (‘mayor’) 

B: barader (m.) ‘justice of peace, a person of authority’. 

Etymology: Common Romani barader comparative of baro' big, great’, 
used as a noun meaning ‘superior, boss’. 

For the orthography, compare C: barander ‘judge, one who has authority to 
judge’, and barandi, ‘magistrate’, doubtless a false scission of die same term of a 
more generic meaning. 

zonjabar = enganar (‘to deceive’) 

B: jojabar ‘to deceive’. 

C: jonjabar ‘to deceive’. 

Etymology: Common Romani xoxav- 1 to deceive’. 

The initial <z> may be a graphic error (result of a confusion with <j>, a letter 
with which it shares some similarities) or a phonetic phenomenon. 

zundayn = Dios (‘God’) 

I have not found a satisfactory explanation of this form. The immense 
majority of words used in the Spanish Gypsy dictionaries for “God” come from die 
common Romani word devel (cf. Claverfa [1951]: 62-63). Only batimujf and 
terebiderd have other origins. Obviously, none of these forms have anything in 
common with zundayn. For this reason, it is logical to suppose that this is an error 
of some type or even an unknown formation. In any case, it is a problem that has no 
solution at this time. 

It is interesting to look at forms from Borrow and Campuzano which are quite 
similar to zundayn. From Borrow: surddn ‘world’ and surdete ‘world’. From 
Campuzano: sundache, surdan = bundd ‘world, the universe, ball with a cross on 
top’. Nevertheless, any attempt to use these forms in an explanatory way would 
require a high degree of speculation. 
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Final Considerations 

According to this version and analysis, of the 61 items that make up the list, 
only four are not clearly recognizable in Spanish Gypsy dictionaries: zundayn, beus, 
feroz and papar. Even though there are some baffling aspects to the rest of forms 
(the translations of cocales or pelees, for example), the overall picture is one of a 
coherent correspondence to nineteenth century lexicons. This means that Hill’s 
impression that the terms had been undocumented before that time has turned out 
to be false. 

Of the 57 items that I have been able to identify, at least four are terms from 
Spanish underworld slang (Germania): estiuar, gumarras, lima and ojaragres. 
Pinos may also be included in this group. It is significant that all of them appear in 
the Gypsy dictionaries of the nineteenth century, which demonstrates that they were 
not occasional loans, but authentic incorporations into Cal6. 

I have already commented on most of the linguistic phenomena of a phonetic 
character associated with this list in the analysis of forms, above. I recall those here 
briefly and add some others. Some are traits typical of southern Spanish, such as the 
aspiration of s in word final position ( oj-aragres ) or the neutralization of the 1 / r 
opposition at the end of a syllable ( bur < bul, and, inversely, varandel < barader) 
More specifically typical of the idiolect considered here are m > g as in gurravar, 
gurravador, die possible confusion of [x], [g], and [y] ( canjariy < kangeri as 
opposed to guinges < [x]-, sing-, guinar < xin -); the use of a trilled consonant 
(written as <rr>) where one would expect rally die simple consonant (chingarrar < 
singar-,jerr6 < sero ); and two cases of vocalic assimilation: tirijays (for *tirajays) 
and pipirey (for *papirey). 

Undoubtedly, the most noteworthy thing about this document, linguistically 
speaking, is that it reveals an already mixed Spanish Romani dialect in the mid- 
eighteenth century. The systematic presence of forms of Spanish infinitives (< abelar, 
chingarrar), the use of Spanish plurals ( puscas, chineles) and a hybrid construction 
such as avelar mal muy, speak in favor of this interpretation. It is difficult to attribute 
such formations to the listener. This being the case, it is interesting to point out that 
relatively little time elapsed—three centuries—between the arrival of the Gypsies 
in Spanish-speaking areas (in the fifteenth century) and this first documentation of 
a mixed dialect. 

In conclusion, the Spanish Gypsy list that Hill published in 1921 has been re¬ 
published here with substantial corrections. I have been able to point out not only 
Hill’s errors but those of the copyist as well, which has forced me to correct the text 
in several places. I believe that, using these strategies, I have been able to recover 
a precious and unique testimony of the Romani language in Spain in the eighteenth 
century. 
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Interference in Romani: 

Functional Change in Inherited Grammatical Categories 

Norbert Boretzky 


Linguistic influence on Romani makes itself felt in all levels of language. 
Grammatical categories have been influenced in various ways, not only by the 
borrowing of function words that replaced older markers or constituted new 
categories, but also in a rather indirect way by the translation of foreign 
markers, or by the adoption of foreignfunctions for existing categories. Since 
this indirect type of interference is less easily detected it has often been 
challenged, but there are good reasons for assuming that, especially in cases 
of overall bilingualism, functions are transferred from one language into 
another quite normally, most often without the speakers’ becoming aware of 
what is going on. This has taken place with new functions for case categories 
like dative, ablative, and instrumental in some Romani dialects, and with the 
transfer of a medial function on a reflexive form of the verb in nearly all 
dialects, and further of a narrative function on the imperative. In other cases, 
for instance with verb tenses like the imperfect, interference resulted in the loss 
of functions and eventually in the loss of the category altogether. It has to be 
stressed, however, that the type of interference dealt with here is of minor 
importance. 


1. Interference in Romani 

European Romani has been in contact with a great number of languages 
displaying quite different structures. As a result Romani, or more precisely, the 
dialects of Romani, has been influenced to various degrees in nearly all levels of 
language. Some of the results of contact are easy to identify since foreign elements 
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have been taken over directly, i.e. in roughly the same phonological shape they have 
in the source language, as for instance loan words, free grammatical markers, 
morphemes of word formation, and sometimes even bound grammatical morphemes. 
Since the speakers are fully bilingual and make extensive use of the lexicon of the 
contact language, they may become aware of what they are doing when they adopt 
the foreign surface elements. It is an open question whether this potential awareness 
provokes resistance against too ample borrowing or leads to the elimination of 
elements already borrowed, at least in some cases. 

Other influence is of a more subtle type. Foreign elements are not directly 
transferred into individual Romani dialects, butrendered in an indirect way by using 
various devices, as for instance more or less literal translation of foreign markers, 
or by developing indigenous procedures of rendering a foreign category. An 
example of the first device is die translation of Balkanic ‘to want’ by Romani kern¬ 
el, eventually reduced to kam or ka, in order to create an expression for future tense; 
the second type may be illustrated by the evolution of an infinitive in Central and 
other (non-Balkanic) dialects by reinterpreting one of the personal verb forms of the 
so-called subjunctive (te +short form of the present, for instance 3rd sg. te kerel or 
3rd pi. te keren) as an infinitive. As for the last type, it is only the “idea” of the 
infinitive category that has been adopted, whereas the morpho-syntactic structure 
of the category had to be “invented” by the speakers of Romani (cf. Boretzky 1996). 

What has happened in the cases just mentioned is the rise of new categories 
under the influence of other languages. TTiese cases will not be discussed here any 
further. What will be dealt with in the following are cases of a less far-reaching type 
of influence concerning functions of categories that existed prior to contact and 
influence. With most of the phenomena to be discussed here inherited categories of 
Romani did not change their major function and/or their semantics but rather added 
a new function to the old, inherited ones. Borrowing of this type is not overt, it may 
be easily overlooked, and its very existence may be challenged by linguists giving 
preference to language-internal explanation of language change provided there is an 
internal explanation at hand in a given instance of change. I think such doubts are 
unwarranted for the following reason. Since we know that interference of various 
types does exist, there is no need to prefer language-internal explanation as a matter 
of principle. Some linguists seem to proceed the following way: if you are able to 
suggest an explanation based on language universals, stick to it; if there is no such 
possibility, take into consideration the possibility of interference. But things are not 
as simple as that. Rather, we have to examine each individual case, to compare the 
behavior of related dialects, to draw on insights from typology, universals, and 
contact linguistics; that is, to weigh the pros and cons before coming to a conclusion. 
This may be cumbersome and may not yield a convincing conclusion in each case, 
but it is the only method to adopt. 
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It can be assumed that, for this type of interference, speakers do not become 
aware of die foreign origin of a new function. As bilinguals they subconsciously 
equate categories of their own language with categories of the second language if 
both have one or more functions in common, and they subconsciously transfer 
additional functions from the second language category onto a category of their own 
language. Contrary to what has been said about direct borrowing there will be less 
resistance or none to incipient interference since the speakers are not able as a rule 
to detect what the differences between the languages involved are like and what is 
going on. 

Types of interference in overview: 

A. Lexical borrowing 

B. Borrowing of function words 

C. Borrowing of bound morphemes (of word formation and inflection) 

D. Borrowing of sound types (phonemes) 

E. Transfer of morphonological rules 

F. Loan translations for lexemes 

G. Loan translations for function words 

H. Transfer of word order rules 

I. Transfer of morphological (word-internal) structures 

K. Transfer of morphosyntacdc structures 

L. Transfer of grammatical functions. 

The following discussion concentrates on type L, the transfer of grammatical 
functions from contact languages to Romani. 

2. The Inherited Categories of Romani 

Romani has a number of inflectional categories manifesting themselves on 
nouns and pronouns, on adjectives and on verbs, that existed prior to die immigration 
of the Roma to Europe or developed in the early period of contact with Greek. As 
far as we can see, most of these categories preserved their functions, but in some 
cases categories have undergone functional change, either by acquiring new 
functions or by losing old ones. Apparently there are no instances of a total 
functional remake of old categories, but some of the innovations that arose under 
foreign influence deserve attention because of their linguistic effects. In die 
following section I want to give an overview of die categories of Romani and their 
basic functions. Since we have no direct access to the structures of Romani as 
spoken immediately prior to European (Greek) influence, we are not in a position 
to determine to the last detail what the functions of a given category have been. 
Nevertheless, reconstruction as well as comparison of Romani dialects does itmake 
possible to form reliable theses about the earlier functions of the grammatical 
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categories. In some cases, however, where minor functions were affected by 
interference, we may not succeed in detecting them. 

i. Inflectional categories of noun and pronoun. These are gender, number and 
case. According to what has come to be known to date gender and number have 
remained intact, both as categories and with regard to their functions. The only 
exception for gender I came across is to be found in a dialect spoken in Hungary; 
here voj ‘she’ and la ‘her’ is sometimes used instead of the masculine forms vov and 
les (Csenki and Gilliat-Smith 1950:83). This must be interpreted as an inceptional 
step towards abolishing gender as such, but it does not affect the functions of gender. 
Moreover, the bulk of the dialects, both Central and Vlach, preserve gender 
distinctions despite the fact that Hungarian lacks grammatical gender. In the same 
way, the number distinction is upheld in all dialects, and the functions of number 
are not affected, not even in dialects heavily influenced by Turkish where die use 
of die singular might be expected after cardinal numbers. Contrary to this, case has 
been open to foreign influence. Some of the cases acquired additional functions, as 
will be shown below. 

The free elements determining nouns, among them articles, demonstratives 
and possessives, preserved their old forms and functions. There is no trend to 
developing enclitic possessives as in the Balkanic languages; that is, the possessive 
elements preserved their status as inflected pronouns. Only here and there die 
feeling for the function of the definite article seems to be in decline. When reading 
texts produced in regions where for example Serbian or Russian is spoken, one gets 
the impression that the article is used where it does not make sense, and inversely, 
that it is omitted where we would expect it to be used. The reason has to be sought 
in the influence of languages that lack an article. 

ii. Inflectional categories of the adjective. These are the same as with the noun. 
It is a specific trait of Romani, doubtlessly inherited from and rooted in Indie 
structures, that the attributive adjective does not fully inflect for case, number and 
gender. Originally, there was only one oblique case form ending in -e which served 
for all cases except for nominative (and inanimate accusative),' which means that 
there was no full agreement with the noun. Although nearly all South and East 
European languages, including Greek as the most influential contact language in 
early times, have full agreement between noun and adjective, most dialects of 
Romani did not depart from the inherited structure. But in some, full agreement can 
be observed at least as an optional solution; cf. 
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(1) barval-es- ke manuS-es -ke 

rich -OBL:MASC-DAT man -OBL: MASC-DAT 
‘to the rich man’ (Russia; Barannikov 1934:81) 

along with traditional barval-e manus-eske. 

(2) lath -a -ke manuSn'-a -ke 

good-OBL:FEM-DAT woman -OBL:FEM-DAT 
‘to die good woman’ (Slovakia; Lfpa 1963:78). 

along with traditional ladh-a manuSn'-ake. 

If the adjective follows its head noun, full case inflection is required anyway. 
Therefore, we might view full inflection of the adjective in ante-noun position as an 
extension of the marked, postponed, construction to the neutral one. This solution 
of the problem has the shortcoming that full case inflection never occurs in the 
conservative Southern dialects, but rather in dialects less well preserved, especially 
those of Russia, which leads us to plead for the interference solution. Full agreement 
arises after many other inherited structures have been affected by foreign influence. 
This change by interference may be characterized as a functional change, but one 
that affects formal rather than semantic features. 

Another domain of interference is adjective comparison. In most South 
Balkanic and Vlach dialects the old, inflectional comparative in -eder is no longer 
in use or at least less frequent than new, borrowed constructions. Vlach dialects have 
borrowed the particle maj from Rumanian, which entails a morphosyntactic change 
but does not alter the functions of the comparative. In regions where Bulgarian and 
Macedonian is spoken the Roma substituted Slavic po for die comparative function, 
and naj for the superlative function of the old comparative form. Again, no change 
of the overall functions of the old comparative has beat effected, no new function 
has been added to the old ones. The functional split is a direct consequence of 
morphological borrowing. 

iii. Inflectional categories of the verb. These are the verb-specific categories of 
person, tense, mood, voice, and in addition number and partially even gender. Even 
here, functional innovations are rather restricted in range. Grammatical person 
remains unchanged, and with number only one case of a new function can be cited 
(see below). In the domain of tense, more interference can be observed; especially 
that die future, itself a new formation based on the Balkanic model, widened its 
functions. In general, the pluperfect is declining, its most salient function being that 
of an unreal conditional, and in some dialects even the imperfect is no longer in use. 
These and other changes will be discussed later in detail, especially from the angle 
of functional change. 
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3. Functional Change by Interference 

3.1. Case functions 

3.1.1. The ablative with perlative 2 function 

Hie Romani ablative appears to have been influenced by the Balkanic 
languages, although these languages have no ablative proper (except Albanian). 
What has happened here is the equation of ablative prepositional phrases of the 
Balkanic languages with the Romani ablative, which was possible because the 
basic, locative, functions of both were identical, and as a consequence functions of 
ablative expressions have been transferred onto the Romani ablative. The perlative 
(sometimes also called prolative) function is to express movement through space 
along given dimensions, diffuse movement within a space, as well as to bring about 
contact between objects. These perlative functions may have developed from the 
ablative by equating movement out of a space with movement through an opening, 
and later extending it to movement through a space or along given lines, but this 
problem need not concern us here since it was a development in Balkanic languages, 
not in Romani. Romani borrowed the results of a Balkanic process. The more 
acquainted the Roma became with Greek and the Slavic languages the more natural 
it became to connect ablative expressions with perlative function, and finally they 
extended this use to their own ablative or to ablative PPs respectively. The 
mechanism behind this may be called analogy or analogical extension. 3 

In the following examples are given for the perlative construction in Balkanic 
languages: 

(3) Tovemaoaai to to x$P l 
him I-took from the hand 
T took him by his hand’ 

(4) e zura nga dor-a id. (Albanian; with ablative preposition) 
him I-took from hand-DET 

(5) ik -m sokak-eve (Albanian; with ablative) 
run-AOR lane -ABL:PL 

‘He ran through the lanes’ 

(6) skitam se iz planina -ta (Bulgarian) 
roamrl.SG REFL through mountains-DET 

‘I am roaming about the mountains’. 

In Bulgarian Slavic iz, originally meaning ‘out of, from’, is no longer in use 
with its old meaning, but only for ‘through, around’, i.e. it has become a strictly 
perlative preposition. 

This use of ablative expressions is normal and quite frequent in various 
Balkanic dialects of Romani; cf. 
from a Vlach dialect of Ajia Varvara (Igla 1996:100): 
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(7) phand-e man dud -en-dar ta mek man tele 

bind-IMP me breast-PL-ABL and let: IMP me down 

'fasten me on my breasts and let me down’. 

(8) nakha-el pe bakr -en katarekh potami 
lead-3.SG his sheep-OBL.PL from one river 
‘he led his sheep over a river’, 

from Bugurdii (Kosova; Boretzky 1993:27): 

(9) dol-el la bal-en-dar o raklo 

grasp-3.SG her hair-OBL-ABL the boy 
‘the boy grasped her hair’; 

from KalderaS (Boretzky 1994:107): 

(10) astar-dol les-ko kof -a -tar 

grasp-PASS.3.SG his-OBL neck-OBL-ABL 
‘he took hold of his neck’ 

(11) astar-da e grast -es katar o kan 

grasp-PAST.3.SG the horse-OBL from the ear 
‘he took the horse by its ear’. 

As can be gathered from the examples ablative or ablative PP is especially 
frequent when bodily contact is to be expressed. 

In an example taken from Rostov (1973:107) two constructions appear to 
have been contaminated, prep. + base form of the noun, and abl. of the noun: 

(12) kana-tu nakh-in-as li manus-a opr-a phrucj-a-tar 

when-REL pass-3PL-NARR man- PL over-ARTJF.OBL bridge-OBL-ABL 

‘and when men passed the bridge...’ 

Here the spatial relation is expressed both by a preposition and the case form. 
It should be noted that, normally, opre ‘over’ does not govern the ablative. 

If perlative expressions arose late under foreign influence, how might 
perlative content have been rendered in an earlier phase of Romani? Since there was 
no special preposition reserved for this function, the bare locative exerted this 
function too, though in a rather unspecific way. Interference, then, brought about a 
finer differentiation of case functions/ It can be considered a useful borrowing. 

The use of ablative functions is also recorded for Persian az ‘from’, which 
means that Persian influence cannot be excluded with certainty. It is more likely, 
however, that it was the contact with the languages of the Balkans that triggered this 
functional extension. Also, the perlative function of the Tuikish ablative may have 
exerted an influence. 1 

3.1.2. The dative with ablative function 

Since an ablative case belongs to the inherited elements of Romani, we might 
expect it to be employed in all instances where ablative semantics is to be 
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expressed. 6 Verbs like ‘ask from, take from, steal from, escape from’ and similar 
ones should govern the ablative, and this is largely the case. Thus in various dialects 
we find lei mandar ‘takes from me’, dordjas lestar ‘stole from him’, mangel e 
dadestar ‘asked from his father’, naslo mandar ‘escaped from me’ (see Igla 
1996:98, for a dialect that has been under Turkish influence for a long period), but 
alongside ablative constructions die dative occurs; cf. for Bugurdii Boretzky 
(1993:26) 

(13) te lav lake ‘that I take (it) from her’; 

(14) te na loren mange ‘that they do not steal from me’; 

(15) mangava tuke ‘I ask from you’ (not: ‘I ask sth. for you’). 

There seems to be an ablative component even in 

(16) e raca-ke pej i kundra 
ART.F girl- DAT fell:F ART.F shoe 

‘the girl’s shoe fell down’ (Boretzky 1993:26). 

Here, however, it can be assumed that the speakers do not interpret the 
construction as an ablativus locativus, but as something that happened to someone. 

Examples from Kalderas (Boretzky 1994:105f.): 

(17) di l-el khanikas-ko khanfi 
NEGtake-3.SG nobody -DAT nothing’ 

‘he does not take anything from anybody’ 

(18) les-ko nast-il dijekdirikli te nas-ol 
he-DAT cannot-3.SG no bird COMP escape-3.SG. 

‘no bird can escape him’ 

From a dialect spoken in Southern Poland (Kopemicki 1930:2) an example 
containing mangel can be quoted: 

(19) avkao terneder phral mang-el le dades-ke 

this ART.M younger brother ask-3.SG. ART.OBL father-DAT 
‘this younger brother asks from his father’. 

My main informant for Bugurdii assured me that the following sentence 
occuring in the texts is perfectly good: 

(20) ov si te mang-el les tu-ke 

he is COMPask-3.SG it:ACC you-DAT 
‘he will have to ask/demand it from you’. 

In all likelihood, this holds for other dialects too. 

The special use of the dative reminds us of the ablative function of the dative 
in many European languages, among them the Balkanic languages, the Slavic 
languages, German, and, to a lesser degree, English. To demonstrate this it will do 
to quote examples from the Balkanic languages; cf. for ‘he stole him the book’. 

(21) rov etcXet/te to fiifiXio 

(22) / ka vjedhur librin (Albanian) 
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(23) ukrao mu je knjigu (Serbo-Croatian) 

(24) i-a furat hartea (Rumanian). 

Apparently, the most convincing explanation for the use of the dative with 
ablative function in Romani is to assume interference from Greek and some other 
languages. It will have been noted that a dative with ablative function occurs only 
after verbs requiring, or permitting, personal complements. It would be impossible 
to construct ‘escape from’ with an impersonal dative as in ‘he escaped (from) the 
town’. This sentence must be rendered in Romani by 

(25) na$ •Ija katar o fowl e for os-tar 

escape-3PAST from ART.M town/ ART.OBL town-ABL 

The same holds for other European languages. I will not try here to give a 
further explanation for these phenomena. If I am right in assuming that Romani 
borrowed this function of dative from Greek, etc., a functional explanation has to 
be found for these European languages rather than for Romani. Whether the 
substitution of the dative for the ablative entailed a new assessment of the situation 
to be expressed or not is another question. Use of the ablative would speak in favor 
of a spatial interpretation, whereas the use of a dative would point to an interpretation 
similar to that of an dativus (in)commodi. For die moment, we have no means to 
decide if the choice in favor of erne of the cases reveals a different understanding of 
the extralinguistic situation. If the syntactic distinction is not utilized to carry two 
different conceptions of the same situation, this borrowing cannot be considered 
useful, it simply has come about by the weight of foreign pressure. 

Hie transfer of this additional function has a serious shortcoming: now the 
dativus ablativus cannot be distinguished from the dativus (in)commodi, since there 
is no equivalent of the preposition ‘for’ in Romani; iordja mange means both ‘he 
stole it from me’ and ‘he stole it for me’, and the example quoted from Bugurdii, 
mangel mange o pares, has two meanings as well. This lack of distinctiveness may 
serve as another argument in favor of interference. 

3.1.3. The instrumental with perlative and other functions 

The central function of the instrumental case is to express the instruments 
and, more generally, the means by which something is effected. Its second function, 
the sociative/comitative one (i.e. ‘together with’), is of quite the same importance 
in Romani, since there are no other linguistic elements to render it. Especially, there 
is no preposition corresponding to English with. These two functions, which occur 
in combination in a variety of other languages, among them those of the Balkans, 
and with one reservation in all Slavic languages, can be considered inherited. 
Whereas the Balkanic dialects of Romani preserved this state. Central and East 
European dialects added some more functions to the old ones, in all likelihood 
induced by the respective contact languages. It is conspicuous that each individual 
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dialect acquired just that additional function which is also present in the immediate 
contact language. What is more, the new functions are quite remote from die 
inherited instrumental and sociative ones. These are strong arguments in favor of 
interference. The new functions are the following: 

i. In dialects of Slovakia and Poland the instrumental is used with locative, more 
precisely, perlative meaning (see above). There are certainly some such expressions 
in other dialects as well, cf. Kalderas 

(26) dromesa ‘on the way’; eta kale potjakasa ‘just on this path’. 

However, these are not productive formations. Contrary to this, in the 

dialects spoken in the West Slavic area an instrumental seems to be possible from 
all nouns denoting localities; cf. for Slovakia (Romano Dianiben 1994,1:28) 

(27) Av •ah -as pesones khere. Ves -en -ca av -ah -as 
come-l.PL-IPF on foot home. wood-PL-INSTR come-l.PL-IPF 
‘We came home on foot/by walking. We came through the forests’. 

Here we are in the favorable position of having the corresponding Czech 
translation, also making use of an instrumental: 

(28) Sli sme pesky domu, pofdd les-em 

‘We went home on foot, all the time through the forest’. 

(29) Ledi-l -ahi pre trastune keribena tele le gav -eha 
bring-3.SG-IPF his iron products down ART village-INSTR 
‘He offered/sold his iron products all over the village’ 

and in Slovakian 

(30) Prdve viezol tovar dolu dedin-ou. 

From Poland (Kopemicki 1930) a similar example can be cited: 

(31) dia-s sukar-e drom-eja 
walk-1 PL beautiful-08 L way-INSTR 
‘We walked on a beautiful way’ 

This usage may be compared with Polish 

(32) tramwaje jad-q now-£ ulic-q_ 

trams go-PL new-INSTR.F. street-INSTR.F 
‘the trams pass the new street’. 

As mentioned above, instr. drom-esa is possible in KalderaS too, but there is 
a slight difference in use not to be overlooked. The KalderaS form can be 
characterized as fossilized, as an adverb, it would hardly be combined with 
attributes, whereas sukare dromeja in the example from Poland represents a full- 
fledged complement to the verb. 7 

We can state that a means for expressing perlative content has been borrowed 
in two groups of dialects independently from one another and by making use of the 
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different constructions offered by the different contact languages. This corroborates 
our claim made above that the acquisition of a perlative category was advantageous 
to the speakers of Romani. 

ii. Eloeva and Rusakov (1990:14) have called attention to another function, this time 
copied from Russian. In dialects of Russia, the instrumental is used in complements 
to ‘become something / somebody’ and to other verbs; cf. 

(33) Me av -ava butjarnj - asa 

I become-l.SG workenFEM-INSTR 

‘I will become a laborer’; this corresponds to Russian 

(34) Ja budu rabotnic-ei. 

(35) Ada rakloro mangja e dyvles, so jojjatja ranj-asa, ajou ra-sa 
(Dobrovol'skii 1908:13) 

‘This boy asked God that she would become a lady, and he a lord’. 

As can be demonstrated by another sentence from the same dialect, 
instrumental does not seem to be obligatory; cf. the basic (nominative) form berga 
in: 

(36) me mangela e dyvles, sob ada maro te javel rujygvi berga (NOM/ 

ACC), lit. 

‘let (him) ask God that this bread would become a mountain of silver’. 

It is not clear if the instrumental can be used only with personal complements 
or if there are no strict rules to be followed. Needless to say, in Balkanic dialects it 
would be impossible to use the instrumental instead of the nominative. 

iii. A minor innovation has taken place in dialects influenced by Turkish. Instead of 
‘and’ combining NPs sometimes the instrumental is used; cf. theErli texts published 
by Gilliat-Smith from 1909 through 1913. 

(37) akhor-en-ca leblebi -es 

nut -PL.INSTR chick-pea-PL.NOM 
lit. ‘with nuts chick-peas’ 

This use is more frequent in the dialect of the Sepecides of Izmir (Cech and 
Heinschink 1996), fen* which Turkish has become the only contact language since 
the beginning of this century; cf. 

(38) i Pambuk-asari Zaxarata isine but khandin-e 
ART.F PN-INSTR. ART.F PN.NOM was very lazy-PL 
‘Z. and P. were very lazy’. 

In this example the ordering of elements is as in Turkish, i.e. the head takes 
the second position. Other ordering is possible, too: 
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(39)jekhrom pi romnj-asar pi dhav-endiar but doripe did -en-as 

one Rem POSS wife-INSTR POSS child-PL.INSTR much poverty draw-3 PL- 

IPF 

‘a Gypsy with his wife (and) with his children lived in great poverty’. 

Hie ordering in the last sentence may have been triggered by the fact that the 
“subordinated”members of the construction are more bulky than the head (Behaghel’s 
“Law of growing members;” see Harris and Campbell 1995:24 and Behaghel 
1909:139). 

It should be stressed that this construction must have been less unusual to the 
speakers of Romani than the other innovations discussed here, since it was always 
possible to subordinate one of the members to the other by putting it into the 
instrumental. What is new here is that also with members of equal standing one of 
them may be syntactically, not semantically, subordinated. 

3.1.4. The negated subject of Russian and its reflexes in Romani 

In Russian and Ukrainian, not only negated objects but also the negated 
subject of copula sentences is put into the genitive; cf. 

(40) Menja ne byl-o vkomnat-e 

I:GEN NEG was-NEUTR in room-LOC 
‘I was not in the room’ 

This construction has been copied, but not in a direct way by using the 
Romani genitive. Instead, the oblique/accusative is chosen; cf. Barannikov 
(1934:105). 

(41) dad -es na slja th'ere ‘father was not at home’ 
father-ACC NEG was at-home’ 

[« Ukrain. bafka ne bulo doma] 

(42) byjat-on les-te na slja ‘he had no children’ 
child-PL.ACC he-LOC NEG was 

[= Ukrain. ditej u njoho ne bulo] 

The reason for the choice of accusative instead of the genitive can be found 
in two factors. First, in Romani the genitive is an attributive case exclusively. It 
cannot serve the function of a verb complement, and a reinterpretation in this 
direction might have been too rigorous a step for the speakers of Romani. Second, 
the genitive form of East Slavic takes the place of a direct object with animate nouns, 
and therefore this form can be reanalyzed both by native speakers of Russian and 
by the fully bilingual Roma as a direct animate object, which had a form of its own 
in Romani, the free oblique ending in -es/-a/-en. 

In comparing the cases of borrowing dealt with this far it becomes apparent 
that they are of different reach and importance for the dialects influenced. Less 
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important is the negated subject rendered by the oblique case. It is clear from this 
change that new syntactic rules were introduced into the language, but on the 
content side nothing has been gained since no differentiation of semantic functions 
has been achieved. The same can be said about the importation of the instrumental 
in the function of a complement after ‘become (somebody)’. Both cases have in 
common that the new uses should be less than motivated for the speakers—taking 
into consideration the major functions of die cases in question. The adoption of an 
ablative dative might open up to the speakers the possibility of viewing and 
expressing one and die same situation in two different ways; that is, either spatially 
or with regard to the disadvantage the action brings about for the person involved. 
However, it can be doubted that this possibility is used regularly.* Rather, one 
morphosyntactic construction replaced another. The situation is different with the 
remaining cases, the perlative expressed by the ablative or ablative PPs in some 
dialects, and by the instrumental in other dialects. As far as I can see, there was no 
special expression for the perlative function in pre-European Romani, for instance 
a preposition corresponding to Serbo-Croatian po, preko or kroz. The adoption of 
these innovations entails an enrichment of the language, it enables the speakers to 
express different situations by different means. It may not have been by chance that 
two dialect groups independently from one another acquired means for rendering 
perlative contents, irrespective of what those means were alike. This difference in 
impact with different cases of interference goes together with the state of die 
dialects. Those dialects that gained a perlative seem to have been preserved quite 
well and in normal use, whereas the dialects that took over “unnecessary” 
constructions are described as being in dissolution, and no longer spoken in 
everyday conversation. 

3.1.5. The “void” accusative 

There is a referenceless pronominal accusative in Greek, Albanian and 
Rumanian, but apparently not in the Slavic dialects. It cannot be used freely but is 
restricted to some special expressions of the idiomatic type, i.e. there is no 
productive syntactic rule. 

Examples from the Balkanic languages; 

(43) iccSgxa na-xe ‘how are you?’ 

how those:PL.NEUTR go-2.PL 

(44) si i-a go-ni? (Albanian) ‘how are you?’ 

how him:DAT-it:ACC lead-2.PL 

Some of these expressions have been copied in various Romani dialects; cf. 
from Ajia Varvara (Igla, personal communication) 

(45) pharav la! ‘getoff!’ 

split:IMP sheiACC 
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This has been copied from Greek mcouf trjve, which has the same structure. 
In Bugurd2i, the same expression is in use (cf. Boretzky 1993:24). 

From KalderaS (Boretzky 1994:103) 

(46) l -el la pa neSte vaf -a 

take-3.SG. she:ACC from some forest-PL 
‘he took his way through some forests’ 

For this, a quite similar equivalent from Rumanian can be presorted: 

(47) a luat- o la deal ‘he took his way to the valley’ 

has taken she: ACC to valley 

This is interference of minor importance, comparable to lexical borrowing, 
but it is mentioned here because die category of accusative is somehow involved. 

32. Extensions of the definite article 

As with other categories of Romani, we cannot say with certainty how old it 
is, and more especially, whether it has been shaped according to the model of Greek. 
Therefore, we will leave aside the major functions of the article valid for Romani 
in general, but concentrate on some minor functions, which in all likelihood go back 
to interference. 

i. ‘other’ with article. In most dialects aver ( vaver ) is indefinite, meaning ‘another’. 
If‘the other’ is to be expressed, other elements as o dujto ‘ the second ’ or okova ‘that’ 
as opposed to akava ‘this’ are used. In the dialect of Prilep (Macedonia), however, 
vaver appears combined with the article; thus there is a contrast between (jek) vaver 
‘another’ and o vaver ‘the other’, which parallels the Macedonian distinction 
between drug and drug-iot (with postponed article); cf. 

(48) ov si vaver dizjate ‘he is in another town’; 

(49) dikhjol jek vaverphuri ‘he sees another old woman’; 
but 

(50) o vaver dhavo sose bojrasar avol 

‘the other boy comes together with his wife’; 

(51) jek gelas ko jek drom, o vaver ko dujto drom 
‘one chose one way, the other the other way’. 

Given that Greek also makes a distinction between deXXog and o aXXoq, it 
might be expected that the dialect of Ajia Varvara (Athens) has adopted die same 
rules. This is not the case, though; cf. Igla (1996:43). 

(52) o jek (kher) sas Ion - estar, okoa-da memel-atar 9 

ART:MASC one (house) was salt-ABL that-EMPH wax-ABL 
‘one (house) was of salt, but the other of wax’ 
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This does not correspond to Greek 

(53) to eva amn ffrav 6at6 atari, r6 aXko and Kepi 

The most plausible explanation is that this dialect has been influenced by 
Turkish, and that Greek did not succeed in superimposing this influence. 

ii. Equative constructions. In most European languages the base of equation is 
constructed with the indefinite article or without any article, for instance as big as 
an elephant or as sweet as sugar if the species or the sort in general, not an 
individual, is meant. This is different in some southern dialects of Romani; cf. 

(54) sever-im tut sar o sekeri/sar o Ion 
love-l.SG you like ART sugar/like ART salt 

‘I love you like sugar/like salt’ (Ajia Varvara [Vlach]; Igla 1996:85) 

(55) e danda bare sar e bale[s]te (Bosnian Gurbet; Uhlik 1940:43) 

‘his teeth big as a pig’s’; 

(56) slanina sar osapuj (KalderaS; Boretzky 1994:97) 

‘bacon (as thick as) (a piece of) soap’; (literally ‘as the soap’) 

(57) sargod o ruv de baro (ibid.) 

‘as big as a wolf; (literally ‘as die wolf) 

(58) te thabljos sar[momeli (Erli; Gilliat-Smith 1909-1913) 

‘that you may bum (shine) like a candle’ (literally ‘like the candle’). 

This use of the definite article is not known from Bulgarian-Macedonian, but 
it seems to be quite usual in Rumanian; cf. the following examples that are very 
similar to those quoted from Romani: 

(59) fnalt ca brad-ul ‘high as a fir tree’, and 

(60) s-au luptat ca zmei-i ‘they fought like snakes’. 

Thus Rumanian would give us an explanation for the use of the definite 
article in the Vlach dialects, but other dialects should have taken it from Greek. For 
the moment, it is not clear how widespread this phenomenon is in popular speech. 
In written language both constructions are possible, apparently with a slight 
difference in meaning: 

(61) rpeSei aav fiacntiag ‘he eats like a king’, but 

(62) rpedei cravzQ fiamXia ‘he eats like the king’. 

There are other examples for both constructions, however, where no semantic 
difference between definite and indefinite can be detected. Native speakers accept 
both constructions: 

(63) yvpi&i aaviQpvXo ‘it turns around like a mill’, and 

(64) yvpi^ei aav pvXog. 

The variant in (63) is described as more idiomatic, appearing in proverbs, 
sayings and the like, whereas (64) has to be understood as a free construction in its 
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literal sense. We may assume, then, that the source for the definite construction in 
the southern dialects has to be sought in Greek. 10 

iii. The article with proper names. As far as one can see, names of persons 
require the definite article in all Balkanic and Vlach dialects of Romani(cf. Igla 
1996:85 for Ajia Varvara; Boretzky 1993:19 for Bugurdii, and Cech and 
Heinschink 1996 for Sepe£i; cf. 3.1.1.). This is a characteristic of Greek and 
Albanian, but not of Bulgarian-Macedonian. We may assume, then, that it has 
been copied from Greek. It cannot be excluded, however, that this use of the 
article developed within Romani, independently of foreign influence. 

This function can be characterized as a peripheral one insofar as, with names, 
the article has no distinctive function; other than with normal nouns where there is 
a functional contrast between, say, kher ‘house’ and o kher ‘the house’, no such 
distinction could be expressed by o Sabani as opposed to *$abani. 

In surroundings where languages without an article are spoken, this usage 
has normally not been abandoned (for instance in Slovakia). There are, however, 
areas where the article in general is in decline, for instance in Russia and partially 
in Serbia too. This becomes manifest in die omission of die article where it should 
be used, but also in the use of the article where it does not make sense. Since this 
is not an instance of functional borrowing we will not discuss it here any further. 

3.3. Functions of verb categories 

3 3.1. Tenses 

With most categories of the verb functional interference is less likely, but in 
some cases such change may have been effected in an indirect way, by the inherited 
categories becoming obsolete. 

Present indicative and subjunctive. As has been emphasized above, tenses and 
moods largely preserved their old functions. It is a strange phenomenon that the 
forms of the subjunctive, which for some dialects are stricdy distinguished from 
those of the present indicative, are used for the present as well rather indiscriminately. 11 
Most Balkanic and Central dialects have a present form ending in -a ( kerav-a , keres- 
a, kerel-a etc.) and a subjunctive form without this -a (te kerav, keres, kerel etc.), 
but they did not utilize this morphological distinction in order to distinguish clearly 
between indicative and subjunctive. We do not know how old this phenomenon is, 
nor are we in a position to present a foreign model for this mixing of categories. Of 
course, Slavic has no subjunctive morphology, and even in Greek the forms for 
indicative and subjunctive collapsed, but only for the present, not for the aorist. It 
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must be emphasized that the so-called subjunctive of the aorist of Greek is much 
more frequent than die subjunctive of the present, and this means that, on die whole, 
there is a difference in stem formation between the two moods. In Albanian and 
R umanian, the subjunctive is distinguished from the indicative at least in some 
forms and for some verbs. All this does not point to inescapable Balkanic influence 
in Romani, but even if such influence could be proved, it would be a borderline case 
of functional change since it is not the functions of the categories that have been 
influenced but rather the forms. As for the functions of subjunctive, there is a nearly 
full congruence between Romani on the one hand and Greek and the other B alkanic 
languages on the other hand. In all likelihood Romani has been formed according 
to the Greek model at least in some details, but since this should have happened in 
the incipient stage of European Romani and cannot be documented by old texts, it 
will not be discussed here. There is simply no way to determine what is early and 
what is late with subjunctive usage. 

Pluperfect. The decrease of the pluperfect can be observed in nearly all southern 
dialects. This is astonishing in view of tire fact that a pluperfect category belongs to 
the written and spoken standards of all Balkanic languages. Since interference 
cannot be the reason for the decline of this category it should have been caused by 
internal factors. Again, this has to do with functional change only indirectly. Where 
no special form is available for expressing this relative tense, the neutral past is used 
instead. 

The pluperfect is in use for the unreal conditional 12 in many dialects (an 
overview is given in Boretzky 1993b). It is possible that this tense has acquired the 
modal function following contact with Greek, but since pluperfect and imperfect 
tend to take functions of the conditional, Romani may have developed this usage 
independently or earlier under the pressure of other contact languages. A third 
possibility is that several factors cooperated to give the Romani pluperfect this 
function. 

Imperfect. Unlike the pluperfect the imperfect has been preserved well as to both 
its morphology and its functions. It is only in some dialects influenced by Serbian 
and East Slavic languages that imperfect forms no longer exist or are used only 
exceptionally. As a consequence, the past had to substitute for it; cf. from Diambazi 
(unpublished material) 

(65) komsije, prijateli dikhle la kate 

(with past dikh-l-e instead of ipf. dikh-en-a(s)) 

‘neighbors, friends looked after her (regularlyVtook care of her*. 

Here, of course, an imperfect would be in order for the habitual function. 
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From the Gurbet of Kosova: 

(66) kana suto, avili i ban Ziriklin 

(with past suto instead of ipf. sov-el-a(s)) 

‘while he slept, the big bird arrived’. 

Again, we would expect a progressive imperfect to be used. 

The same phenomenon can be observed in texts from Russia. The sentences 
contain verbs typically used with imperfect tense, as ‘know, walk, carry’; cf. from 
the texts of Dobrovol'skii 1908:23,24) 

(67) i psir-d-e kusto po kusto pir-o ves, Zhavoren nosin-dl-e po psike 
‘and they walked from bush to bush through the forest, (her) children 

they carried on (their) shoulders’; 

(68) syr na Zin-d[-a te rakirel romanes ... 

‘since he did not know to speak Romani...’ 

It will have been noted that in the Russian translation the verb forms are 
rendered by the imperfective form of the past (forpsirde in (67) ezdili, and for zindja 
in (68) umet). This is important for the reason that, in this dialect, it is possible to 
make a distinction between imperfective and perfective actions of the past by taking 
the simple verb for the imperfective aspect and forming anew verb for the perfective 
with the aid of a Russian prefix. Thus, distinguishing the two tenses has been 
transferred onto another level, it has become a distinction of aspect. 

It will have become clear that a functional change within the past tense has 
been triggered indirectly by the loss of the imperfect that is, it is not the case that the 
past of these Romani dialects acquired new functions by direct influence from the 
contact languages. 

Future. The southern type of Romani future is generally assumed to have been 
calqued from the Balkanic model, by translating the Balkanic future marker ‘want, 
love’ (auxiliary or particle) into Romani by kam-el or mang-el. This being the case, 
we cannot speak of a new function of an old form, because this category as a whole 
is the result of language contact. Apparently, no new functions have been added later 
in areas where no Balkanic languages are spoken. In Bosnia, however, a future form 
is used quite frequently for the simple unmarked past, perhaps with a specific 
pragmatic nuance. Since this usage is not unknown in Serbo-Croatian, it might have 
been induced from there; cf. from Uhlik (1940:45) 

(69) a vo ka phen-ol pir-en-gje savor-en-gje ... 
and he FUTtell-3.SG his-PL-DAT all-PL-DAT 
‘and he told all of his people...’, with Serbo-Croatian 

(70) a onZe mu na to reZi... ‘and upon this he told him 
and he will:3.SG him upon this say:INF. 
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This phenomenon needs more investigation, the more so that future forms 
appear with other peripheral functions in other dialects where no foreign model is 
at hand. 13 If interference is involved here, it would be a case of direct functional 
interference. 

33.2. Honorative plural with the verb 

In Slovakia, the plural form of the verb is sometimes used together with 
singular subjects, if the noun refers to a person of higher ranking, for example older 
relatives; cf. from Romano D2aniben (1994,1:31) 

(71) ta furt man-ge phen-en-as mridaj: ta so ker-es? 

and always I-DAT say-3 PL-IPF my mother: and what do-2.SG 
‘and my mother used to say to me: What are you doing?’ 

This corresponds to a popular, now rather obsolete construction of Slovakian, 
in its turn copied from older German: 

(72) pdn doktor poved-al-i, le ...‘the doctor said that...’ 
mister doctor say PAST-PL COMP... 

This is a restricted, but undisputable change by interference: constructions 
of this kind do not occur in the Balkanic dialects, and what is more, they cannot be 
of Greek origin. This holds for the following case as well. 

333. The medial reflexive 

Reflexive verb forms occur with reflexive and reciprocal functions, and they 
largely substitute for die old, synthetic passive forms. Thus, maren pes means either 
‘they beat themselves’ or ‘they beat one another’, but also ‘they are beaten’. Here 
the reflexive pronoun is an accusative, but dative forms occur as well. This 
construction can be characterized as a dativus commodi (benefactive), for instance 
in 

(73) kindem mange vareso ‘I bought something for me’; 

(74) kerdem mange kher ‘I built me a house’. 

In addition, the reflexive dative is found with verbs that do not allow for an 
inteipretation as a benefactive in die strict sense of the term, especially with verbs 
of motion, but with a number of other veibs as well. This usage is not restricted to 
a few dialects, it occurs in nearly all of the European dialects of Romani. 

Evidence from southern dialects: 

pele peske ‘they lay down (to sleep)’, te diav mange ‘I will go’, pelo sotto 
peske ‘he lay down and slept’ (Paspati 1870:602-614); 

d2ava mange ‘I go’, ka iijav tephirav mange ‘I will go out to have a walk’, 
i ka avav mange andre ‘and I will come in’, irizava mange ‘I return’, oj naSiipeske 
‘she left’, ikicini peske andr-o kher ‘she went out of the house’, adhi peske ‘she 
stayed behind’, paSjava mange ‘I sleep’, beSelpeske ‘he is sitting’, pijava mange 
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‘I drink’, ha tuke! ‘eat!’, baSalla peske tamburica ‘he is playing the tamburica’, 
khelav mange ‘I dance’, and even te aSunav mange ‘that I listen (to it)’, puter, dik 
tuke sa so si odoriga ‘open, look at everything that is there! ’, samo dutizlas peske 
‘he only kept silence’ (Bugurdii; Boretdcy 1993:25); 

aves tuke ‘you come’, phirel peske ‘he is walking’, khelel peske ‘he is 
playing’, detinel peske ‘he is reading’ (Erli, Gilliat-Smith 1909-1913); 

xalem mange ekh pica ‘I ate a pizza’; ka aSunas amenge e neve gila ‘we 
will listen to die new songs’ (Ajia Varvara; Igla 1996:95); 

phiren penge ‘they are going’, sovelpeske ‘he is sleeping’, marelpeske 
akhor ‘he is cracking nuts’ (Kalderal; Boretzky 1994:105). 

The same constructions are known from Central dialects, Sinti, and Welsh 
Romani, and they are even attested from Romani Mixed Dialects: 

dias amenge ‘we go’, beste jonpenge tele ‘they sat down’, dZigjonpenge 
‘they lived (on and on)’ (Southern Poland; Kopemicki 1930); 

rovas peske li ‘she was weeping’, piau mange i lovina ‘I drink a beer’ 
(Sinti; Holzinger 1993:69f.); 

ja tuki ‘be off V Jalapeski ‘he departs’; also from kist- ‘ride off’, nas- ‘run 
away’.s/av- ‘hastenaway’ and dikh- ‘lookout’ (the only non-motion verb; Sampson 
1926:207); 

from older Anglo-Romani: jas menghi pardal kola poovyaw ‘let us go over 
those fields’ (Smart and Crofton 1875:86; 39); from Cal6: chatuque < dza tuke! 
(Torrione 1987). 

The individual dialects do not agree as to die verbs allowing for this 
construction, and it is by no means clear if there is a restriction depending on the 
semantics of the verbs, but it can be stated with certainty that the verbs of motion 
are central. Thus the list of verbs given in Sampson (1926:207) contains verbs of 
motion nearly exclusively. In Bugurdii, a great number of verbs, both those of 
motion and others, form this construction, whereas in KalderaS it is met quite seldom 
with verbs of motion, but much more frequent with verbs as ‘drink’, ‘eat’, or ‘sleep’. 

As a first approach, this usage of the dative reflexive may be characterized 
as an emotional medial, comparable to that of Ancient Greek (cf. Igla 1996:95). M 
It cannot be translated into most of the European languages by using a reflexive 
pronoun (but see the exception below). What is to be expressed here seems to be the 
following: the action is not clearly directed at a goal, it is pleasant for the agent, it 
is not done under pressure from outside, and it is done at leisure. The verb can be 
complemented by an element indicating the direction (for instance avav mange 
andre * I come m\ka dzav mange me khere ‘I will go home ’, and the rather redundant 
besel tele ‘he sits down’), but more often it is without complements. Also, there 
seems to be a syntactic restriction: normally, the verb does not take a /e-clause as 
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a complement. This appears to be in congruence with die general characterization 
of this construction as given above. The only exception I came across was 

(75) bes-av man-ge te xa-v ‘I sit down in order to eat’ (KalderaS) 
sit -l.SGI-DAT SUBJeat-l.SG 

The description of the action as given by Sampson (intensive, movement 
away from) does not satisfy the functions as observed in southern dialects. It has to 
be emphasized, too, that this is not a dativus ethicus, which is defined as not being 
reflexive. 

For this medial construction Greek does not provide us with a morphosyntactic 
model, since in Modem Greek the Indoeuropean synthetic medium-passive continues 
to exist, and many verbs have a medial (passive) morphology without being passive 
or even medial in function, as for instance epxopoa T come’, Koipovpai T sleep’, 
(TKEitTo/ioci T think’—the so-called deponents. This makes it quite impossible to 
view Greek as the model language. The same is true for Rumanian, which has dative 
reflexives but does not use them in the way described here. Rather, it is Bulgarian- 
Macedonian that displays constructions immediately comparable to those of 
Romani. For all the medial verb constructions quoted from the various Romani 
dialects there are equivalents in Bulgarian; cf. ida si ‘I go',pijasi edno kafe ‘I drink 
a coffee’, spja si dobre ‘I sleep well’, troSa si orexi ‘I am cracking nuts’, gledam si 
‘I am looking (at leisure)’, si ’he is weeping’, sedja si isislusammuzika T am 
sitting and listening to music ’. The dative reflexive is even widespread with ’be’ and 
‘have’, cf. bulg. az dobre sdm si ‘I am well’. In Romani, reflexive ‘be’ seems to be 
restricted to dialects spoken in the Bulgarian-Macedonian region; 

(76) sa pes-e ekh manus,...»Ija pes-e ekh romni 

was himself-DAT one man,..., took himself-DAT one wife 
‘Once there was a man who ... got himself a wife’ (D2ambazi from 

Kumanovo, Macedonia; Igla 1994:107). 

(77) la£h -es sinj-um man-ge ‘I am well’ 

good-ADV be-1 .SG I -DAT (Bulgarian Erli; Igla 1998, with similar 

arguments). 

It can be assumed that, in this special case, some Romani dialects underwent 
Bulgarian/Macedonian influence much later, perhaps only in recent times, and that 
this is the reason why reflexive ‘be’ does not occur in Romani dialects outside the 
Bulgarian/Macedonian contact region. 15 

If we are not prepared to ascribe this construction to pre-European times, we 
will have to assume that not only Greek, but even Balkan Slavic succeeded in 
exerting an influence on common Romani, not only on local dialects. By the way, 
there are other Slavic elements that left their traces in dialects spoken much farther 
north, as for instance uze ‘at, with’ < uz ‘along, close to’ in Serbo-Croatian and 
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dialectal Bulgarian, which largely replaced older ke or kaj. On the other hand, uze 
is not common Romani, but restricted to some Central dialects. This means that die 
medial reflexive is perhaps the only slavism that expanded ova* all of Romani. 

Polish is another Slavic language where an “emotional” reflexive is widely 
used, and it is likely that Polish contributed to the consolidation of die construction 
in Romani as far as local dialects are concerned, but this does not hold for Czech and 
Slovakian. 

3J.4. The narrative imperative 

In many dialects the imperative is used instead of a finite form in narration 
(past, narrative present) or for modal functions other than imperative. Wherever this 
imperative appears it seems to have an emphatic connotation. It is probably for that 
reason that die imperative form is often repeated. Examples: 

(78 ) ara6i pejrat lijah ma palal nesavo dzudel, a me naaS! 

(naaS with emphatic lengthening) 

‘yesterday at night a dog ran behind me, and I—run!* (Gurbet; Uhlik 

1974:83); 

(79) vrciz, vrciz, pale putrel (Bugurdfi; Boretzky 1993:111) 

turn:IMP turn:IMP again open-3.SG 

‘she turned and turned (that is, die key) and opened again’. 

(80 ) ve6 tide cide okova sanduko, na mang-el pala martde te avol 
‘I just drew and drew, but the coffin would notmove’ (Adi from Gnjilane). 

(SI) pale nekazo.pale za.phir in6a, rode, kor! (Kalderal; Boretzky 1994:136) 
‘again this poverty, again I will (have to) go, walk to and fro, locdc for, do’ 

In this example the imperative has modal rather than temporal function. In 
other dialects (from Russia and Ukraine) it is used for expressing habitual actions 
of the past: 

(82) bes po grast i pojisar grast-es 

sit:IMP on horse and water:IMP horse-ACC 

‘we used to mount our horses and water them’ (Barannikov 1934:125); 

(83) taven tyxa ... prylen daren i roja 

‘we cooked in order to eat... put away plates and spoons’ (ibid.; with 

imp.pl.). 

Imperative forms are used with these functions in Bulgarian-Macedonian, 
Serbian, Albanian, Rumanian and Russian and perhaps in a number of other 
European languages. The grammar of the Rumanian Academy says of this function, 
“The imperative is used sometimes instead of the indicative to make the narration 
more vivid. In these cases it is in the second person singular independently of die 
person ornumber of its subject” (Gramatica limbii Romlne 1,1966:217). It is highly 
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probable that the languages just referred to are the source of the construction under 
discussion in Romani dialects, but we cannot be completely sure about this, since 
this usage might be older in Romani. 

33.5. Modal elements and future with epistemic function 

It is die proper function of modals to raider whether an action or an event is 
possible, permitted, necessary, wanted etc., and for the future, that it will take place 
at a later date. As with other languages, these elements or categories occur with 
secondary, epistemic functions, concerning the kind of knowledge we have about 
actions and events. Thus, a sentence containing a modal element may have two 
meanings: 

(84)fa; (te) avel (i) ‘he can come’, and (ii) ‘it is possible that he comes’. 

The second function is intended in an example from Bugurdii: 

(85) mena dian-ava sar saj ha-nas kadla martusa 
I NEGknow-l.SGhowcan eat-3.PL:IPF these people 

‘I do not know how these people could eat (sc. the soup)’ = ‘...how is it 
possible that they ate the soup’. 

This use of saj should be possible in many Romani dialects. 

The epistemic usage of modals is not frequent in Romani, but it does occur; 
in addition to Saj the following cases have been found: 

(86) tu mor-as te diart-es kad-le diuvj-a 

you must-2.SG SUBJ know-2.SG this-OBL woman-ACC 
‘you must know this woman’ = ‘it must be the case that you know this 
woman’ (Bugurdii). 

(87) narokom kada muSin-de te kerel 

on purpose this must -3.PL:PAST INF make 
‘they must have done it on purpose!’ 

(Central dialect; see Romano Dianiben 3(4)1996:27). 

mora/musin- ‘must’ are borrowed from Serbian or Macedonian, and from 
Slovakian respectively, and they occur with two functions just like in the source 
languages. 

An example for the epistemic use of future can be quoted from Slovak 
Romani (Banga 1993:55): 

(88) oda ov-na odola kamasl-i 

this be/become-3.PL those shoe-PL 

‘this will be those shoes’, that means ‘it must be the case that it is those 
shoes (sc. I hear walking)’. 

This can be compared with Slovakian constructions like 

(89) to bude isto moja sestra ‘sure, this will be my sister’. 
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Apparently, the rarity of such constructions in Romani is caused by the fact 
that in most contact languages modals are less often used with epistemic function 
than for instance in German or English. 

4. Conclusion 

As has been demonstrated, a number of functions of grammatical categories 
have been transferred from contact languages to comparable Romani categories. 
The categories must not be of the same morphosyntactic type in order to be equated; 
the decisive factor is semantic/functional similarity. For individual dialects die 
impact of interference appears to be low; Romani dialects have been influenced to 
a much greater degree by other types of interference, among than by the falling out 
of use of whole categories under the influence of other languages (cases as locative, 
tenses as imperfect). Moreover, some of the phenomena discussed here are of minor 
importance, they appear with a low frequency and are restricted to a few lexemes. 
The relative rarity of functional interference may be caused, at least partially, by die 
functional similarities holding between categories of Romani and contact language 
categories roughly equivalent to them, which of course made borrowing unnecessary. 

With all these reservations, there are cases of interference both of typological 
interest and of structural weight for the borrowing language. The most important 
case is die medial (dative) reflexive taken over into perhaps all Romani dialects. 
Although this construction does not contrast with die simple construction (without 
mange, tuke, peske etc.) as far as the referential meaning is concerned, it has 
important pragmatic-stylistic functions. Less widespread are borrowings for rendering 
the perlative function, but they are important because they filled a gap. It is most 
likely that Romani did not have special means to express this concept prior to 
European influence. In many other cases, the innovation did not come about 
directly, by the transfer of a new function onto an old form, but by the loss of 
morphological categories under foreign influence, which in its turn led to a 
functional enrichment of the categories left ova. 

Notes 

Acknowledgments. Portions of this paper were read at the Third International 
Conference on Romani Linguistics held at Prague December 1996. 

1 In some dialects there are special forms for die feminine oblique ending in 
-a, but this is a later form shaped by analogy to die oblique of the feminine noun. 

2 There appears to be no generally accepted term for this function. Sometimes 
it is called perlative, derived from Latin perferre meaning ‘carry through (to a 
certain place)’. For an explanation see below. 
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3 The tom “extension” is normally used in another context extension of an 
internal change to related domains; cf. Harris and Campbell 1995, chapter 5. 

4 In some southern dialects perlative function is rendered by the locative; cf. 
in Erli phanlo kasteste ‘tied to die tree’, cidel pejakhende ‘draws over his eyes’ 
(Gilliat-Smith 1909-1913). It is not clear whether the locative could be replaced 
here by the ablative. 

3 For similarities between Persian, Turkish, and B alkanic languages see 
Boretzky (1969/70). 

* This is the case with the ablative in Turkish which is used after all verbs 
meaning ‘take’, ‘steal’, ‘require’, escape’, etc. It would be impossible to use the 
dative instead of it. 

7 In the South Slavic languages PPs with po and other prepositions would be 
used rather than die instrumental; cf. Serbo-Croatian po putu , na putu ‘on one’s 
way \po gradu ‘through the town’.po sumi ‘through the forest’. The instrumental 
is possible, cf.putem ‘on the way’ otpoljem ‘over the field’, but in colloquial speech 
PPs seem to be preferred, the simple reason being that the bare instrumental is falling 
out of use. In die eastern and southern parts of Serbia it is replaced by PPs with 
accusative or genitive, and in the rest of the Serbo-Croatian area the instrumental 
overwhelmingly appears with s (sa) ‘with’, as in s nolem ‘with a knife’ instead of 
simple nolem . It is understandable that s poljem cannot be used for perlative poljem 
‘over the field’. 

* My Bugurdii informant maintained that both die construction with dative 
and that with ablative are possible, but he could not tell me whether there was a 
difference in function or not. 

9 In this dialect memeli means both ‘wax’ and ‘candle’, original mom ‘wax’ 
having become obsolete. 

10 The definite article is also used after prepositions when speakers have in 
mind die species rather than an individual; cf. from Kalderas porja katar e khanji 
‘feathers from the hen’, khojkatar e gurumnja ‘suet from the cattle’; from Bugurdii 
i morchi katar i medka ‘the skin from the bear’. As for the origin of this usage no 
explanation can be offered. 

11 It may well be that the long form is preferred for the actual present, and the 
short form whenever the present is not used in its proper function (narrative, gnomic 
present), but to date we have no reliable knowledge about the distribution of die two 
forms. 

12 Unreal or irreal conditions are those that might have been fulfilled, but in 
fact have not been fulfilled; cf. English ‘if he had come...’, which implies that he did 
not come. 
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13 There is evidence from Diambazi (Vlach) and Bugurdii (Balkanic, 
Drindari-Bugurdii subgroup) dial the future can be used to express habitual actions 
of the past; cf. from Diambazi (Kumanovo) 

(1) i cikrti iori munri Gtilbeara ka perol mange paj, ka anol mange 

‘my little G. used to fetch water for me, used to bring it* 

There ate more functions connected with future morphology that may not be 
indigenous. 

14 In Ancient Greek some verbs are media tantum, i.e. they occur with medial 
morphology exclusively, whereas others are used both as active and medial. Some 
of these medial forms are regularly translated as reflexives, but for others die 
semantic difference between active and medial form is subtle, not translatable, and 
appears negligible. It is the last group that can best be compared with, and comes 
closest to, Romani sovel and sovel peske 'he sleeps’. 

u The problem of the reflexive improper is treated in more detail in Igla’s 
forthcoming “Lexikalisch-semantische Parallelen Romani - Bulgarisch,” to appear 
in Balkansko Ezikoznanie. 
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The Antecedents of Hungarian Anthropological Gypsy Studies 

CsabaPrdnai 


The method of participant observation first was applied to the study of Gypsy 
culture in Hungary by Michael Sinclair Stewart. His firsthand experience and 
his intimate participation in the everyday life of the community enabled this 
English researcher to represent the external and the internal world of the 
“natives," and faithfully interpret the community members’ images of their own 
lives. In Hungary this can be regarded as the beginning of anthropological Gypsy 
studies. However, the study of Gypsies in Hungary dates back more than a century. 
This paper illustrates, on the one hand, the lack of a cultural anthropological 
viewpoint in the earliest studies (e.g. Wlislocki, Herrmann, Vekerdi). On the 
other hand, it tries to find the approaches of later Gypsy studies (e.g. Kovalcsik 
andRiger), which display some parallels with the anthropological paradigm. 
Further, the paper outlines the development of Hungarian sociological studies 
having approaches similar to those of cultural anthropology and which have 
influenced Hungarian Gypsy studies. 


Up to the present, the only scholar who has conducted cultural anthropological 
Gypsy studies in Hungary is Michael Sinclair Stewart who worked in the mid-1980s 
(see Stewart 1987,1997; also Csalog 1994; Prdnai 1995; Solt 1994). In Hungary, 
however, cultural anthropology itself has hardly any antecedents and traditions 
(Niedermtiller 1994: 225; also Baida 1997: 37). The following study deals with 
Hungarian research which preceded Stewart’s work. 

To understand Stewart’s writings we must unravel not only their relationship 
with one another, but also their intellectual context We have to try to reveal their 
“environment” that is, what other authors’ analyses meant or may have meant to 
Stewart I first discuss those works of Hungarian Gypsy studies which have some 
features that could be considered anthropological. I also discuss the anthropological 
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peasant studies which were conducted either before Stewart or were contemporary 
with his work. Here I do not explain why not all texts can be considered 
anthropological. However, it seems necessary to consider in general the works of 
the first and second “triad of Gypsiologists” (Vekerdi 1982:52-53) from the 
viewpoint of cultural anthropology. 

Thanks to the activity of the first “triad of Gypsiologists” (Archduke J6zsef, 
Heinrich von Wlislocki, and Antal Herrmann), Hungary obtained a prominent place 
in Gypsy studies in the 1880s and 1890s (compare Vekerdi 1982:51). “Financially 
and organizationally this was due primarily to Archduke Jdzsefs eagerness, but 
from a scientific standpoint mostly to the activity of Heinrich von Wlislocki” 
(Vekerdi 1982:9). 

Wlislocki (1856-1907) began work in Gypsy studies at the end of the 1870s 
(Hohmaim 1994a: 6-7). “He spent years in the company of traveler Gypsies, he lived 
among them, he knew their customs and way of thinking from everyday experience, 
he spoke their language fluently. He studies primarily the life of die Gypsies in 
Transylvania and the South” (Vekerdi 1982:9). His first publications came out in 
1880, “and then from 1884 on the number of his articles and book publications 
increases significantly. The Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society also publishes his 
works in English” (Hohmann 1994b: 12). 

However, the evaluation of his activity in the specialized literature is full of 
contradictions. For example Jiff Lipa (1985:173-174) considers him apseudoscholar 
who “managed to maintain the appearance of scholarship” while plagiarizing 
others’ work and manufacturing folkoristic texts. In Ldszld Szego’s opinion 
(1973:45), he is “a thoughtless” writer who, “following the [romantic] fashion, 
created a series of unscientific horror collections" of magical Gypsy customs. 
However, Kamill Erdos wrote in 1960, in an article published only in 1989, that 
even if Wlislocki is susceptible to exaggerations, “considering his activity as a 
whole, emphasizing his significance as a forerunner, we can rightly consider him 
the greatest Gypsy scholar ever” (Erd6s 1989:108; see also Vekerdi 1982:9). In any 
case Wlislocki, who had a hard and tragic life, was definitely die first—on a world 
scale as well—to publish a great number of Gypsy folk song lyrics, translations of 
folk tales, and proverbs. And his works not only present the “material conditions that 
can just as well be observed by the outsider,” but also the field of “the spiritual 
culture that is difficult to get to know,” which had not been described in such detail 
by anyone before him (Vekerdi 1982:9). 

Wlislocki’s main work, published in Hamburg in 1890, was entitled Vom 
wandernden Zigeunervolke. Bilder aus dem Leben der siebenbiirger Zigeuner. 
Geschichtliches, Ethnologisches, Sprache und Poesie [About Traveler Gypsies. 
Images from the Life of the Transylvanian Gypsy. History, Ethnology, Language 
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and Poetry]. This anthology brings together writings previously published in 
various journals and in other books of the author, but which were revised for the new 
volume (Hohmann 1994b:20). A complete review of Wlislocki ’ s works could be the 
subject of a separate paper (see for example Vekerdi 1982:9-12). Nevertheless I 
must mention another comprehensive work of his, Aus dem innerert Leben der 
Zigeuner [About the Inner Life of the Gypsies], which was published in 1892 in 
Berlin, and the three anthologies which he published based on his folklore 
collections, translated into Goman, Haidebluten. Volkslieder der transsilvanischer 
Zigeuner [Heath-Flowers. Transylvanian Gypsy Folk-Songs] (Leipzig 1880); 
Marchen und Sagen der transsilvanischer Zigeuner [Transylvanian Gypsy Tales 
and Legends] (Berlin 1886) and Volksdichtungen der siebenburgischen und 
sudungarischen Zigeuner [Gypsy Folk Poetry of Transylvania and South Hungary] 
(Vienna 1890). 

As early as 1885 Wlislocki explicitly stated that only those people can 
understand the special customs of nomadic Gypsies who visit them “several times 
and on various occasions” (1885:28). And this is what he did; fieldwork was his 
forte. As Hohmann says, “His significance, die effect he has had after his death is 
undoubtedly the fact that managed to do what the others had not: experience and 
note down things that no one else could see, experience, or hear neither before him, 
nor after as a ‘white* among Gypsy tribes he visited” (Hohmann 1994b:24; see 
Leland 1888:106). Nevertheless there are two reasons why I cannot agree with 
Leonardo Piasere when he calls Wlislocki—in a work dedicated to Wlislocki’s 
memory—“the first real social anthropologist to deal with Gypsies” (1994:197). 

It can be accepted that Wlislocki had by 1883-1884, about 40 years before 
Malinowski had laid down his theories, been practicing long-term participant 
observation (Piasere 1995:91; cf. Hasler 1970:54; K6sa 1989:147). However, it is 
less convincing that he tried to present a picture of the Gypsies he was studying 
which today we would call “holistic,” as Piasere claims (1994:197). In this regard 
Hohmann’s view seems more probable, that Wlislocki did not claim that “he wishes 
to present the Gypsies’ culture as a whole,” “he was rather trying to give an idea— 
as is shown also by the titles of his most important writings” (1994b:27). 

Furthermore, it seems that Wlislocki retained a belief in the superiority of 
non-Gypsies despite the fact that he got really much closer to the Gypsies than any 
other researcher before him. For example his statement that “the Gypsy character 
is not really honest” cannot be reconciled with cultural relativism. TTiis lack of 
cultural relativism is characteristic of the “first triad” in general. 

Unlike Vekerdi (1982:4), I think that when Archduke J6zsef (Jdzsef Kdroly 
Lajos Habsburg; 1833-1905) attempted to settle down Gypsies and give them work 
on his estate in Alcsut, he was very much ignorant of the specific self-organization 
of this culture. The Archduke—like the politicians—was wrong when he believed 
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that be settling down the “travelers” he could assimilate them. His mistake was not 
that he believed an “artificial diesis” (i.e., that the Gypsies are travelers) to be true, 
and not even that he based his plan of settling than down chi a mistaken perception 
of “being travelers.” His experiment was mistaken from the begining because his 
idea restrained Gypsy identity to a single and immutable characteristic. Since he did 
not get close enough to Gypsy culture, he could not recognize what anthropologists 
about a hundred years later understood (e.g. Reyniers and Williams 1990:104)— 
that the “core” of being Gypsy does not lie in “traveling,” but rather in the manner 
of relating to the environment, which is superior to influences and changes (cf. 
Bueno 1990:17). 

As for Antal Herrmann, an excellent organizer of Hungarian ethnography 
(1851-1926; about Herrmann see for example K6s 1989), it was probably Franz 
Liszt’s book that most influenced his romantic ideas regarding Gypsies, despite his 
correspondence with Heinrich von Wlislocki. Liszt’s A czigdnyokrdl is a czigdny 
zenirol Magyarorszdgon [About Gypsies and Gypsy Music in Hungary] was 
published in Hungarian in 1861. Liszt’s work, as Katalin Kovalcsik says (1995a), 
should not be considered primarily as specialized musicological literature, but 
rather as a summary “of encyclopedic character, written by a cosmopolite of the 
19th century, the effect of which can be felt until now” (about Liszt’s views, and the 
dispute revolving around his statements about Gypsy music see Kovalcsik 1995b, 
1995c; SSrosi 1978:141-150). 

Liszt, like the majority of his contemporaries, “placed Gypsies...among the 
children of nature. Therefore his starting point was not that they were driven to a 
marginal situation by society, but just the opposite of this: it is the Gypsies who love 
nature so much that they are unwilling to become part of society” (Kovalcsik 
1995a). This is what we can find in Herrmann as well, when the ethnographer says 
about the folk poetry and music of the Gypsies in the entry “Gypsies” of the Pallas 
Encyclopedia: 

The Gypsies love songs very much. They have time to sing during their 
aimless wanderings and idle campings. With their songs they make the journey 
shorter, and the rest longer. They sing when in the evening they lie on the grassless 
ground of the forest, from which they are hardly any different..(1893:XXXIII). 

The works of the so-called “second triad of Gypsiologists,” Kamill Erdos, 
J6zsef Vekerdi, and Andr6 Hajdu, (Vekerdi 1982:27) can be characterized by an 
ethnocentric approach to Gypsy culture, ignoring the internal viewpoints of their 
subjects. 

Not even Kamill Erdos (1924-1962) counts as an exception, although 
through his direct and friendly relations with the Gypsies he knew not only the 
language, but also the way of life and way of thinking of this people and “made them 
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known in his classicly brief studies” (Vekerdi 1982:16). Despite this, Erdos, 
certainly die most prominent personality in Hungarian Gypsy studies since Wlislocki 
(Vekerdi 1982:16), thought that through wise but definite administrative action the 
Gypsies would be persuaded to give up their obsolete way of life (Hajdti 1962:3). 

As he writes in 1960, there are only two possible solutions to die so-called 
“Gypsy problem.” We either respect the peculiar Gypsy behavior and let them go 
on having their parasitic way of life, and wander on our roads. Or—both in their 
interest and ours—we can try to raise them to the economic and cultural level of die 
population from whose goods they live (Erdos 1960:8). 

This ethnocentric generalization (cf. Rose 1976:144-145) is echoed in the 
resolution of the Political Committee of die Hungarian Socialist Party (MSzMP) 
adopted on 20 June 1961, which was entitled “About certain tasks concerning the 
improvement of the situation of die Gypsy population” (Mezey 1986:240-242). 
The party assumed that if the “fruits of civilization” are offered to die victims of 
century-long oppression, “they ‘will rise’ to the ‘cultural level’ of the Hungarians” 
(Stewart 1987:89). It is unnecessary to show at length that this and similar 
arguments do not consider the Gypsy person as a member of an independent culture, 
but as “a child to be educated” by non-Gypsies. 

The image of the “Gypsy dismantling and burning the floor of the flat in a 
block of flats" is so wide-spread that even Erd6s (1960:5) cites it A quarter of a 
century later Stewart attempted to confirm this motif, which is spread all over 
Hungary—and can be found even in Czechoslovakia— with at least one event that 
really took place. He failed. Probably in this case, too, “die story is not based on real 
facts, but on the assumed character of Gypsies” (Stewart 1987:102). 

Of all Hungarian Gypsy scholars, die linguist J6zsef Vekerdi is die most 
problematic. His viewpoints “have never been officially rejected by Hungarian 
ethnography, and since he was widely respected, they were not refuted for 25 years” 
(Kovalcsik 1993:3). His work abounds with statements basedonnegative prejudices 
against the Gypsies (for explicit examples see Vekerdi 1990:817), although even his 
harshest critics (e. g. R6ger 1988:159,1995:82-4) all agree that Vekerdi played a 
significant role in “exploring different Gypsy dialects, collecting and publishing 
folklore texts” (see for example Gronemeyer 1984:81). 

Vekerdi’s viewpoint is presented in his essay entitled “Nemzetis6g vagy 
dletforma” [Nationality or way of life?] (1984). Here he writes that among Gypsies 
“the value of appreciating labor has not yet developed”, and “die [Gypsies’] lavish 
attitude is a survival of the forms of consciousness of a former economic system.... 
The traditional. ..way of life did not create an opportunity for respect for prepjerty to 
become deeply rooted.” In his opinion the Gypsies knew neither holidays nor the 
proper care of clothes because of their traveling way of life (1984:49). 
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Vekerdi’s opinion is that “a society should supervise the families who 
receive flats continuously in order to give than advice as to how to furnish the flats 
suitably and neatly and to keep order,” since the Gypsy way of life “does naturally 
not have its own traditions of furnishing a flat” (1984:50). Furthermore, he says that 
the traditional peculiarity of their way of life “as a remnant that lives on for a while 
under changed economic conditions...is one of die factors hindering thedevelopment 
of an efficient, systematic way of life.” 

According to Vekerdi (1984:55; cf. Cs$nyi 1970:987), there are no common 
Gypsy traditions, “nor is there a common Gypsy song, story, and dance repertoire. 
And an independent Gypsy culture is impossible because this very state of not 
having traditions would be a decisive obstacle to its formation” (Vekerdi 1974:24). 

Vekerdi’s viewpoint is definitely anti-anthropological. A description of 
Gypsy culture as “unambitious both in a material and spiritual way” is unacceptable 
in cultural anthropology. Likewise no culture can be defined as “not having 
traditions” (cf. Acton 1995:19). 

Above all, this kind of “negative attitude of die researcher” is unacceptable 
(cf. Williams 1988). The data presoited by such a researcher also lose their 
credibility. The resultant doubts result inrejection. For example Stewart(1987:189) 
calls our attention to footnotes in Vekerdi’s work in which he writes that one of his 
informants “is not unimpeachable from the standpoint of psychiatry,” and describes 
the informant’s response as “nonsense” (Vekerdi 1985:13-4). This suggests the 
linguist did not understand the culture he was studying (cf. Piasere 1991:2). 

From among the members of die “triads of Gypsiologists” it is the views 
professed by Andr6 Hajdti in the middle of the 1950s (1955,1956) that are most 
similar to those of cultural anthropology. Andr6 Hajdu, who later considered 
himself a “Jewish composer,” looking back on this period thinks that he “had to get 
to know the Gypsies in order to understand or express his own problem” (1990:81). 
At die time he argued that there was definitely an independent Gypsy folk music. 
Here he opposed the viewpoint expressed in the introduction to the first publication 
of the brothers Imre and S&idor Csenki, Bazsardzsa (Csenki and Csenki 1955) 
comprising 99 Gypsy folk songs. 

Imre Csenki (Sdndor had died by this time) claimed that despite the fact that 
the Gypsies “are convinced that their songs—the songs published herein—are 
original Gypsy ones..., in most cases only their words are of Gypsy origin (many 
times even those are not), but their tunes are mostly Hungarian, or a variant of a 
Hungarian folk song changed according to Gypsy taste, or in a small proportion an 
adoption from some nationality of the Carpathian basin” (Csenki and Csenki 
1955:4). And although he adds that “there are also songs that differ from the folk 
music of the nations mentioned,” and “it can be assumed that these are Gypsy 
songs,” as Kovalcsik has noted (1988a: 108) he does not support his line of thought 
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with facts and explanations. For example he does not state which the real “Gypsy 
song” would be. 

As opposed to this, Andrfi Hajdti’s 1955 article, “a heated work, tries to 
describe precisely die ‘two types that seem to be of Gypsy origin’ (i. e. the two 
forms, the slow song and die dance-song ( khelimaski djili ) for the first time in the 
history of Gypsy folk-music research.... At the same time he refutes the opinion of 
Csenki, who, studying the songs one by one, did not recognize die common 
stylistical marks, or simply did not consider them to be of great importance” 
(Kovalcsik 1988a: 109). 

In his response, Imre Csenki (1955) attempts to indicate the Hungarian 
equivalents of the Gypsy folk songs mentioned. As opposed to this, Hajdd (1956) 
“marked off the Gypsy songs from their musical environment. He lay the theoretical 
foundations of Gypsy folk song studies by pointing out their great unity of style and 
by describing the essential marks of the two ways of singing” (Kovalcsik 1988a: 110). 

However, the third member of the “second triad of Gypsiologists” does not 
maintain this view throughout his work. In a 1958 article he finds a difference 
between “real” (Vlach) and “unreal” (Romungro and Balajari) Gypsy music (Hajdti 
1958:13). In his opinion the music of die two latter groups does not have Gypsy 
characteristics (1958:14). The musical historical antecedent of cultural 
anthropological Gypsy studies in Hungary can be grasped in connection with just 
this question, even if not explicidy. 

When for example Katalin Kovalcsik explains in her thesis summarizing 
studies in Hungary that it is justifiable to speak of unity of style in relation to Gypsy 
folk music as well, she follows Hajdti’s previous original observation (Kovalcsik 
1988a: 113). And Ir6n Kert6sz Wilkinson (1992:259) shares Hajdu’s opinion when, 
also citing Kovalcsik’s works (1984:213; 1985:28; 1988a:110), she confirms the 
viewpoint according to which the Gypsies also change adopted songs to their style. 
Thus, we can assume that a unique style exists. 

Kovalcsik, an ethnomusicologist, is one of die later Hungarian scholars in 
Gypsy studies whose work shows affinities with the cultural anthropological 
tradition of Gypsy studies. In her opinion the general feature of Gypsy folklore is 
to be found in its construction (1982:292). Compared to the music of the other 
Eastern European ethnic groups we can see that one of the characteristic distinctive 
marks of Gypsy music is the adaptation of various influences (1987b:45). Only 
certain elements are adopted, ones that are somehow close the Gypsies ’ musical and 
spiritual world (1987b:46). This adaptation is made possible by a disposition to 
improvise (1987b:45). “Certain text patterns of Hungarian Gypsy folk poetry...,” 
says Kovalcsik, “appear in an always changing combination, in which individual 
variational talent has role just as important as in musical formation” (1987a:239). 
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It is only if the collector develops an intimate relationship with the informants that 
the special “personality” of this culture is revealed to the researcher. This can also 
happen when die atmosphere changes the time spent together into a ritual meeting 
(1987a:240). That is, it happens if we study die culture not from the aspect of “high 
culture,” but if we try to understand it from the viewpoint of those living in it 
(1993:2)—understanding what role it plays, what kind of a function it has in the life 
of the given community, what it means to its members (cf. 1988b:31). 

The linguistic studies carried out by Zita R6ger are parallel with the work of 
Stewart and Kovalcsik not only in time but also in theory. Anthropological features 
can be pointed out in this linguistic research as well, and not by chance. Rgger visited 
Stewart and his family several times in the Gypsy settlement where he worked and 
it is chiefly thanks to Judit Szego, Stewart’s then wife and co-worker, that she could 
study Romani language data (see R6ger 1990:67). With these data the linguist could 
refute the otherwise generally accepted ideas that the Gypsy language results in poor 
and low-level thinking, that its use inhibits learning, and that it is not even used as 
a mother tongue (see R6ger 1988). 

When for example Rlger calls attention to and cites experiences from 
international studies related to bilingualism (1988:138-161), she is comparative. 
And when she says that “it is unscientific to qualify people’s way of thinking and 
of thought merely on the basis of their language” (1988:163), she is relative. 
Furthermore, she words her agreement with this view even more strongly when she 
writes that “in the case of the Gypsy language as in the case of any living language 
used by any other human community” it is the duty of the linguist to make it clear 
that in theory, all languages can be planned and developed (1988:166). Roger’s 
viewpoint is similar to that of Edward Sapir. The latter linguist (1858-1942), who 
was Boas’ apprentice, managed to satisfy most anthropologists that all languages 
of the world are equal in rank (Werner 1994:178; cf. Sapir 1921). 

At the same time we can also observe in Roger’s works how she goes beyond 
the limits of what originally began as a linguistic approach. Empirical collections 
of data in the field unintentionally create die possibility, and probably the necessity 
as well, of a holistic interpretation. For example, in the course of a study that 
originally started as research into language socialization, R6ger collected “a huge 
amount of data about the Gypsy families’ child-rearing, habits of taking care of 
children, and also the expectations related to these...” (R6ger 1987:41). In addition 
to referring to anthropological works, R6ger also makes some references to the 
general characteristics of Gypsy culture. In this respect they can be compared to die 
studies of Kovalcsik. 

Some elements of a cultural anthropological attitude also appear in the work 
of Istv£n Kenteny and in that of some of his apprentices. Kem6ny was the leader of 
a nationwide research project on Gypsies “from die summer of 1970 until the end 
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of 1972” (Kem6ny 1994a: 177), which can be considered unique in international 
sociological specialized literature (V$gh 1983:33-34). 

Hus research applies a typically sociological definition (Lucassen 1993:76) 
by considering as Gypsies those who “were considered to be Gypsies by the non- 
Gypsy environment” (Kem6ny 1976:9). Despite this, Kem6ny recognized that 
processing the data obtained only this way does not make it possible to understand 
the iletforma-csoport (‘lifeform groups,’ or subcultures) of the Gypsies from the 
inside (Kemlny 1976:10). Therefore intensive interviews, and even case studies 
(for example Havas 1976) were done in order to supplement the data obtained from 
questionnaires (Kemlny 1976:11). These made it necessary to stay in the field for 
longer periods, even if this research cannot be considered as classic participant 
observation. 

And although it is true that Kemlny does not consider die “Gypsy question” 
an ethnic, but rather a social class question (1976:14), he does not consider all 
Hungarian Gypsies as belonging to a single social class, nor that the Gypsies as such 
form a social class (1976:63). As he writes in his first publication summarizing the 
research, “the Hungarian Gypsies comprise lifeform groups separated from one 
another” (1974:63). IstvdnKemdny’s perception of these lifefoim groups corresponds 
to a notion of culture (Kem£ny 1992b: 138) that can be interpreted from the 
standpoint of anthropology as well. In his opinion (1992b: 135), “lifeform...bounds 
the ones living in another lifeform.” Its characteristic features are defined as 
follows: place of residence, housing, cultural level of subjects used, system of 
habits, social status, organizational forms of family and other social forms, social 
control of direct environment, education, and “the typical attitudes, behaviors and 
ways of thinking formed as aresult...of these” (Kem6ny 1990:106). These elements 
“form a coherent system, and the individual elements can only be understood within 
this system” (1990:107). 

Furthermore, we can also read a definitely relativist—and at the same time 
comparativist— discussion in a footnote to his 1973 study about laborers, “Labor 
Culture and Lifeform,” published only in 1990. The discussion also indicates the 
application of the participant observation method. I cite it unabridged, because thus 
I can illustrate Kem6ny’s perception of lifeform with a concrete example. 

Many of the phenomena of the lives of today’s unskilled workers in the 
villages may seem weird and incomprehensible as seen from the perspective of a 
system of values and an attitude that stands far from the given lifeform. For example, 
we can still find the remains of the tradition of the so-called “clean-room” in some 
places, maybe in a different form. From the point ofviewof the intellectual’s lifeform 
and system of values, this goes against comfort, hygiene and common sense, and does 
not seem to be a sign of cultured behavior. In reality, the “clean-room” is an integral 
part of a subculture, within which it expresses representation, aesthetic quality and 
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social status just as well as does the picture on the walls of the flats of urban 

intellectuals, or the glass wall of a suburban villa (1990:168). 

G£bor Havas and L£szl6 Kardos, both Istvdn Kem6ny’s apprentices, wrote 
a study in 1976that had the same title as that of the study just mentioned. They began 
with the idea that “origin, childhood education, educational level, history of 
occupations, present way of life and a number of other factors divide the working 
class into strata having different ways of life, that is, various lifeform groups; and 
the worker’s attitude to technology is embedded in the system of lifeforms” 
(1976:1). Ottilia Solt’s viewpoint was probably also influenced by Kem6ny. She 
says that the population of Budapest’s slums “represents a special culture or way of 
life, which differs from that of the other strata as a whole” (1977a:97, cf. 1977b). 

A further classic example of “lifeform studies” is the research performed by 
P6ter Ambrus, which lasted from 1978 to 1981 and took place in a slum. In the 
course of this study this sociologist studied phenomena in the given context of their 
manifestations, “consciously sticking to the given life-organization—not stepping 
out of it” (Ambrus 1985:5). Ambrus tried to perceive human micro-communities as 
separate entities, 'That is, such separate organizations which have to be revealed 
themselves, and whose revelation makes die community” (1988:256). 

Thus the studies of ways of life undertook to reveal concrete life activities of 
human communities in theirmethods as well; that is, they were expressly interested 
in the “way how people and their communities live within bigger units of society” 
(Ambrus 1988:251). 

This approach, pointing towards cultural anthropology, was presented in 
sociographic woiks published in Eastern Europe (Losonczi 1977:745). Since these 
always concentrated on the description of oppressed strata of society, we can 
discover the antecedents of the Kemlny school mosdy in Hungarian studies of 
peasantry and village. 

IstvSn Kem6ny was most influenced by the sociological-sociographic activity 
of Ferenc Erdei as well as by the historian Istvdn Hajnal. Kemgny was the apprentice 
of both (Kem6ny 1994b: 171-172; Lakatos 1992:137). According to his own 
testimony, the “lifeform” took on a significant role in his studies through these two 
scholars, as well as through the works of the sociologist Max Weber and the 
sociographer Zoltin Szab6 (Kem6ny 1992a:292). 

However, the concept of way of life was also influenced by the anthropologist 
Oscar Lewis (see e. g. Kem6ny 1992b: 146-148). Here I discuss Lewis; I will 
examine the sociography of the 1930s in Hungary (Erdei, Szab6) in connection with 
peasant studies. 

Oscar Lewis is noted for the concept of “culture of poverty.” Here I can not 
consider this notion thoroughly, but do note that “it has disconcerting affinities to 
commonplace stereotypes regarding the poor, especially as these have been affixed 
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to particular minority groups.... Even studies that merely enumerate the incidence 
of crime, illegitimacy, and family instability among die poor.... convey die impression 
of rampant promiscuity and moral turpitude” (Steinberg 1989:110-111). 

However, it is unquestionably true that Lewis’s idea that being poor “is a way 
of life” influenced the Kem6ny school productively. Lewis says, “Poverty in 
modem nations is not only a state of economic deprivation, of disorganization, or 
of the absence of something. It is also something positive in the sense that it has a 
structure, a rationale and defense mechanism without which the poor could hardly 
carry on” (1961:xxiv). In Kem6ny’s often-cited words, “Most Gypsy groups are 
characterized by insufficiency, the lack of power wages, good house, satisfactory 
clothing and food, healthful drinking water, education.... But we can rind not only 
insufficiency among them, but also something positive, a surplus, which is a good 
experience for all our lives: the warmth of personal relationships, the spontaneity 
of personality, and the ability to live with die joy of the moment” (1976:11). 

Kem6ny’s idea differs at a significant point from that of Lewis. He also says 
that die lifeform is “defense, conformity to the things given..., but it is not only that. 
It is also a righting device. Lifeform includes the Sunday afternoon as well, 
stretching oneself, rinding pleasure in being hard up, but even more so a strategy, 
obtaining advantages” (Kem6ny 1992b: 148). The other important influence of 
Lewis chi the Kem6ny school must be mentioned as well, that is, the application of 
the “documentarist method” together with a literary style. 

The Children ofS&nchez (1961), which appeared in Hungarian in 1968, is a 
series of confessions of the members of a large family from Mexico City. “The 
monologues of the Sanchez, which are oral, were recorded on the tape and Lewis 
had to do nothing but ‘translate’ die typed text into literary English and then 
organize the material and break it up into chapters” (Stikosd 1968:638). Lewis 
organized Death in the Sdnchez Family, which can also be read in Hungarian, in the 
same way. 

The genre created by Lewis, as Stikosd (1968:639) analyzes it, “seems to be 
a distant relative of some great piece of our sociographic literature, for example that 
of [Illy6s’] Pusztdk nipe. 

And thus we return to die Hungary of the 1930s. 

The apprentices of Kem6ny probably belong to both lines, that of Lewis and 
and that of die Hungarian sociography of the 1930s. Among these, Ottilia Solt 
carried out interviews with pupils from Angyalfold (a district of Budapest) in 1973- 
1974 (1974). The same documentarist, sociographic approach informed the work 
of Zsolt Csalog, Gyula Koz6k, Gabriella Lengyel and G£bor Havas, published in 
Isten iltessen, Pista! (see Havas, Kenedi, and Koz£k 1985), which was compiled for 
Istvdn Kem6ny’s 60th birthday by his apprentices. And it dominates the writings of 
Gdbor Havas, Lajos M6zes, Gabriella Lengyel, G&bor Iv&nyi, L£szl6 Kardos (not 
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indicated in the bibliography) in Cigdnyvizsgdlatok (1982), edited by Mihily 
Andor. 

In this respect Zsolt Csalog’s works should be emphasized. In his Kilenc 
cigdny (1976) or Cigdnyon nem fog az dtok (1988) he follows Lewis’s method to 
the extent that in these works, too, the author “disappears”. We seem to be reading 
interview monologues, the testimonies of the representatives of another culture 
living in ours. 

I have briefly introduced the musicological, linguistic, and sociological 
works of the literature of Gypsy studies in Hungary which are close to Michael 
Stewart’s anthropological approach. Now I will do the same in relation to the 
anthropological studies of peasantry conducted in Hungary. 

In Middle- and Eastern Europe such studies were conducted only in the last 
decades of socialism (cf. Hann 1993:16). Earlier such research had not been at all 
typical in Hungarian peasantry studies. The activities of Ferenc Erdei and Edit F61 
must be considered as forerunners in this field. 

First we must look back on the “heroic age” of peasant sociography, which 
started around 1936 and lasted until about the middle of 1938 (N6medi 1985:67). 
Peasantsociography was apart of the folk writer’s movement QUpi frdkMozgalma) 
of this time, which explored Hungarian rural life. A number of critical works of great 
influence were borne on the current of this large wave (Huszdr 1993:40). 

In the genre of “literary sociography” for example, Pusztdk nipe by Gyula 
Illy6s and Az Alfold parasztsdga by P6ter Veres were published in 1936. The 
sociographic journalism of G6za F6ja, Viharsarok was published in 1937, as was A 
nSma forradalom by Imre Kovfics. 

“The third trend was scientific sociography...and sociology emerging from 
sociography” (Lack6 1981:338-339). The former was represented by the books of 
Zoltdn Szab6, A tardi helyzet and Cifra nyomorusdg, published in 1936 and 1938. 
The latter was represented by Futdhomok (1937) and Parasztok (1938) by Ferenc 
Erdei. 

Of the authors of this movement, Ferenc Erdei (1910-1970) should be 
emphasized, not only because after 1938, when sociographic activity began to 
weaken, it was only he—who became a “private scientist” and gardener (N6medi 
1985:103)—who remained in the profession (N6medi 1985:85), but also because 
his activity is relevant to my original topic. 

In Parasztok he says that in spite of—or indeed because of—the peasant 
culture’s being subjugated and servile, “it is complete and exclusive.” But he states 
in his study, A magyar paraszttdrsadalom , published in 1941 (Erdei 1980), that “die 
peasants are fanners who usually cultivate, live in villages, transport raw material 
and work force into the factory of society, produce and maintain a special culture 
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and live a subjugated situation. They have beat formed by feudal society for a long 
time which, on the hand.violently oppressed them and, on the other, left them free 
to some extent. It was this external force that caused not only the plowmen to come 
into this situation, but also the village tradesmen, merchants, herdsmen, and people 
pursuing other occupations. Thus all these people became peasants, created a 
special world, a separate society within the society, remaining in permanent contact 
with the other parts of society, and maintaining their separateness based on 
disproportionate bartering relations” (Sirkiny 1983:23). 

Such a perception of peasantry, which counts as historical and relativist, 
developed parallel with die classic anthropological studies of the period (Sirkiny 
1984:91). However, Erdei’s works on Hungarian peasant society were scarcely 
reviewed in the contemporary ethnographic journals in Hungary. Neither were the 
above mentioned works of Gyula Illyis, P6ter Veres, Zoltin Szab6, Imre Kovics 
and Giza F6ja (K6sa 1989:218). This “echolessness” can probably explained by die 
fact that die sociographic-sociological trend of studying culture “differs in its 
theoretical andmethodological principles, experiences, social and political functions 
at several points” from ethnography. And the same can also be said about the 
relation between ethnography and cultural anthropology (NiedermUller 1994:219; 
cf. Hofer 1968). 

Thus the work of Edit F61 (1910-1988) has to be evaluated as a rare example. 
This ethnographer, who was neglected for decades (see Balassa 1993) and has just 
begun to be “discovered” again (see for example FUlemile and Stefiny 1993), 
elaborated a research program that examines peasant culture not only from the 
outside, but also from die inside, “through the eyes of die peasants” (relativism). 
And she tried to search for the “system of the people’s behavior, knowledge, 
everyday decisions” behind the objects, working methods, texts and rites (F61 
1991:5). 

Already in 1941, in the epilogue of ha monograph about Kocs (Komirom 
county) she states that “certain phenomena ofpeasant life” should not be considered 
as “disparate..., but a tight connection has to be emphasized between the certain 
phenomena, creating an organic whole” (holism) (FUlemile 1993:41; Sirkiny et al. 
1982:137). 

F61’s pioneering research performed at A tiny was characterized by die same 
spirit. It started in 1951, and Tamis Hofer joined it in 1954 (see Hofer 1979:88-91). 
“The local research was carried out by participant observation and the interview of 
informants”(F611993:187). In the course ofthe collecting “enterprise” which lasted 
over ten years (Hofer 1993:33-34), “always newer and newer connections, 
knowledge, social relations among the people of A tiny whom we had just got to 
know emerged in an endless chain,” Edit Fil recalls. And she adds, “It was only our 
energies that stopped us when we finished studying a certain topic, and not that we 
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could consider it exhausted; and we did not even start studying a number of topics” 
(1991:5; cf. Geertz 1973:29). A three-volume work (F61 and Hofer 1969, 1972, 
1974) was published as a result of this fieldwork. The monograph, which can be 
considered as a record (Szabd 1993:66; cf. Hann 1987:142; Halpem and Kideckel 
1983:384), “considers each manifestation of peasant culture as a part of an integral 
whole, and examines the objects and details of productive activity in their relation 
to the human being” (Benda 1993:24; cf. Hofer 1993:32). 

The studies of Edit F61 and Tam£s Hofer were followed by fieldwork 
conducted by Hungarian, American and British researchers in the peasant 
communities of Hungary in the seventies. In 1971-1973 the Social Ethnographic 
Department of the Ethnographic Research Group of die Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences initiated and organized participant observation in Varsiny (see Bodrogi 
1978). Among the anthropologists educated abroad, Mihily Sozin worked in Abod, 
Aba and Tip (Hofer 1991:360; Sozan 1985:11), Marida Holl6s (1983:94), in 
Nagykoros andTiszak6cske. ZsuzsannaG&l (Susan Gal) started her anthropological 
fieldwork next to the Hungarian border, in Felsoor in Burgenland, Austria, in 1974; 
a book was published on this work in 1979. 

Peter D. Bell (1984) lived in Kislapos from January 1975 until February 
1976, Chris M. Hann (1982:33), in Tfizlfr between 1976 and 1978, Kathryn A. 
Szentgyorgyi (1993:529), from March 1976 to June 1978 in BotpaMd and KispaMd. 
Ildikd Visiry conducted participant observation inP6csely between April 1978 and 
October 1981 (1987:xv), Bea Vidacs, in Szentp6terszeg from the begining of 
October 1980 to the end of January 1981 (1985:509), fiva Veronika Huseby- 
Darvas, in Cser6pfalu from 1982 to 1983 (1985:507), and Martha Lampland, in 
Sfrosd from December 1981 to March 1984 (1995:30). 

We can discover similarities between Michael Stewart’s works and Erdei’s 
approach. However, the English social anthropologist does usually not cite Erdei in 
his writings, but rather one of Erdei’s influential ethnographic resources, the work 
by Lajos Kiss (1881-1965) from 1939, A szeginy emberek ilete , which is “a 
literary-sociographic-ethnographic mixture” (K6sa 1989:217). 

However, Stewart often refers to Proper Peasants by Edit F61 and Tam£s 
Hofer, the works of Bell and Hann, and the volume of studies entitled New 
Hungarian Peasants, edited by Marida Holl6s and B 61a Maday. In the latter, besides 
the writings of, for example, Sozan, Hollds, Bell, Hann, and Szentgyorgyi, we can 
find essays of ethnographers (for example Gergely, J6vor, Kov&cs, S6rk£ny) who 
participated in the above mentioned research on VarsSny. 

Thus Hungarian peasant studies influenced Stewart in a way that can also be 
shown in his texts. What is more, originally he planned similar fieldwork himself. 
However, since his interest finally turned towards the Gypsies his activity is related 
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primarily to die specialized literature on Gypsies. In his studies, he was the first to 

present die everyday life of a Hungarian Gypsy community from close up. 
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Die geseHschaftliche Konstruktion des Zigeuners. Zur Genese eines Vorurteils 
[The Social Construction of the Gypsy: The Origin of a Stereotype]. Jacqueline 
Giere, ed. Wissenschaftliche Reihe des Fritz Bauer Instituts, vol. 2. Frankfurt am 
Main: Campus. 162 pp. 1996. DM 38 (paper). ISBN 3-593-35443-8. 

Yaron Matras 

This very stimulating collection of interesting and well-written essays is 
devoted to the construction (in the German context) of majority or “mainstream” 
society’s image of Gypsies, and to its historical, sociopolitical, and psychological 
roots. The volume joins other recent works which together mark a new emphasis in 
Romani studies. Rather than focus on aspects of the internal organization of Romani 
communities, its object of investigation is the majority society and its attitudes 
towards the Romani minority. This calls in the first place for a self-critical and self- 
evaluative approach, which most contributors pursue with much success. 
Nevertheless, there are instances where the discussion becomes a reflection of its 
own object of analysis, and conflicting attitudes to the issue of Romani/Gypsy 
identity become apparent. I will return to this issue below. 

With the exception of Karlheinz Schneider’s article, which deals exclusively 
with Jewish political emancipation in 19th century Germany and which in my 
opinion does not at all belong in this collection, the contributions describe the 
factors which motivate anti-Gypsy sentiment, as well as those which serve as a 
reproductive expression of the latter. Antigypsyism has a subjective dimension 
deeply rooted in the socio-psychological need for what Franz Maciejewski calls 
“projective identification”: Gypsies are society’s self-constructed shadow-image 
of the structural changes which it undergoes. Viewedasnotadaptable to change,they 
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are a constant reminder of a past that has been overcome. They are thus the object 
of both longing and repulsion. This accounts for the consistency of Gypsy-directed 
attitudes and policies which are, perhaps only at surface level, self-contradictory: 
marginalization and assimilation, persecution and reeducation, romanticism and 
fear. 

Subjective perception accompanies the objective motivations forantigypsyism 
(by which I mean, of course, not “justified motivations,” but motivations triggered 
by actual circumstances). The transition from the late medieval regional state to the 
early-modern nation-state sees a shifting power distribution. Local rulers and their 
ministers are no longer able to grant privileges to minorities from whose presence 
they had benefited economically. On structural grounds therefore, the emergence 
of the nation-state, as Amo Herzig argues, leads to severe restrictions on the status 
and opportunities which Gypsies and other minorities enjoy. Hie influx of beggars 
in the early 15th century and the coinciding gradual development of a welfare 
system create growing pressure on administrations to keep out and later to persecute 
traveling populations (Franz Maciejewski), a point recently considered in detail by 
Lucassen (1996). 

The combination of such sociopolitical and psychological factors figures in 
the construction of a metaphysical image independent of Gypsy reality. Once 
consolidated, this image is autonomous, yet constantly in need of renewed 
justification. Much of this is religious, ascribing to the Gypsies a lack of religious 
passion and commitment Religious motives surface in tales surrounding the origin 
of the Gypsies and their alleged inherited character as timeless wanderers, some 
attributing their destiny to a penalty inflicted on them for their betrayal of God, 
Christ or the holy family (Ines KOhler-Zulcb). Indeed, even the names assigned to 
the Gypsies—Egyptians, Tatars, Bohemians, and Athinganoi ‘Untouchables,’ 
whether a real etymology or just a reflection of attitudes, a folk-etymology—all 
denote ‘heathens.’ In this respect there may well be a case for reconsidering some 
differences recently postulated between antigypsyism and traditional antisemitism. 

Political reinforcement of the constructed image often centers around the 
issue of immigration. In Germany, this has its roots in Bismarckian measures which 
distinguished alien from indigenous Gypsies, yet targeted both. Herbert HeuB, as 
well as Michail Krausnick, point out how recent incitement against Romani 
refugees and immigrants in Germany has also nourished racist sentiment against the 
population of indigenous Sinti and Roma 

Hie emergence of racial argumentation can be seen as aZeftgmf development 
from the ethnic romanticism of the early 19th century, making way for ethno- 
nationalism and later racial determinism, culminating in Nazi ideology and genocide. 
The question here is where to draw a line between the construction of a mere image, 
and realism. This is where the writers’ attitudes enter the analysis. Wim Willems 
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sees even in Romani ethnic identity itself a manipulative construction on the part of 
majority-society intellectuals attributing ethnic and later racial characteristics to 
what he considers a diverse population, whose sole common denominators are a 
particular social-occupational position in society and a migratory lifestyle. Willems 
does not bother to actually try and deconstruct the notion of a Romani ethnic 
identity; his claim is simply that there is no “Gypsy” ethnicity. To the extent that 
labeling is concerned here, it all depends ultimately on whether we take “Gypsy” 
to mean the diverse populations to which Willems refers and which no doubt exist, 
or whether we use it minimally, that is as synonymous with the self-designations of 
those whose language is “Romanes.” There is general agreement on the occasional 
overlap between these groups in the sense that they may at times share certain 
resources, both of material or organizational nature (such as campsites) and of 
cultural nature (such as specialized vocabularies or icons). But in claiming that the 
overlap is complete, Willems is not at all exposing a constructed image, but simply 
arguing himself within a very plain and familiar image. 

Much attention is devoted in this book to Grellmann, to whom the discovery 
of the Indie origin of the Roma is attributed. Both Franz Maciejewski and Ines 
Kbhler-Zvilch regard Grellmann ’ s book (1783/1787)asa concentrated dissemination 
of plagiarized essays reproducing contemporary images of the “Gypsy character.” 
Wim Willems of course regards Grellmann’s work as the construction of a fictitious 
“Gypsy” ethnic identity, and holds him responsible for triggering the subsequent 
chain of ethno-nationalist and finally racist expressions of antigypsyism. There is 
no doubt that Grellmann’s book is not original in any way; his plagiarism has been 
discussed at length by Ruch (1986), and the present authors do not have very much 
to add to this extensive account But Grellmann as a source is no more and no less 
than simply contradictory: The ethnographic and political statements are a biased 
reproduction of images, the linguistic material and die conclusions drawn from itare 
plagiarized but accurate. It is a pity that none of the authors in this collection, and 
especially Willems, seem to have paid any attention to Grellmann’s contemporary, 
Rudiger. Not only did Riidiger (1782) publish his (both original and empirical) 
investigation of the Indie affinity of the Romani language before Grellmann, buthis 
linguistic analysis is also embedded in an essay which is as critical as one could 
possibly be of society’s constructed image of the “Gypsy.” 

Finally, I wish to take up an issue concerning the discourse found in parts of 
the book. The academic discussion which sympathizes with the Roma sometimes 
faces the dilemma of finding the right balance between its feeling of commitment 
to a cause, and its strictly analytical tasks. This dilemma is often reinforced by 
Romani civil rights associations who understandably regard sympathetic academics 
as potential messengers, while academics who specialize in Roma-related issues in 
turn profit from their connections with Romani associations to enhance their own 
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observations and experiences. In the volume under review, which was produced 
through a cooperation between the Fritz Bauer Institute and the Association of 
German Sinti and Roma, some sections include lengthy and somewhat wearisome 
descriptions of injustices which, however true and noteworthy, are neither new or 
original accounts, nor are they essential to the analyses presented in the respective 
chapters. Rather, they render an impression of authors paying their dues. In my 
opinion, there is room to relax this tense relationship, especially in research contexts 
where the researchers are more concerned with the behavior of the majority society 
toward the Roma than with Roma themselves as an object of investigation. I see no 
harm of course in academics occasionally participating directly in the political 
discourse, if they wish to do so. But an academic analysis free from slogans is in my 
opinion more credible and more persuasive. 

Contents: JacquelineGiere, Preface, p. 7; Franz Maciejewski, “Elementedes Antiziganismus” 
[Elements of Antigypsyism], pp. 9-28; Amo Herzig, “Die Fremden im frUhmodemen Staat” 
[Foreigners in the Early-Modern State], pp. 29-45; Ines Kdhler-ZUlch, “Die heilige Familie 
in Agypten und andere Geschichten von ‘Zigeunem’—SelbstauBerungenoder AuBenbilder?” 
[The Holy Family in Egypt and Other Tales of “Gypsies”: Genuine Accounts or External 
Images?], pp. 46-86; Wim Willems, “AuBenbilder von Sinti und Roma in derfrUhen 
Zigeunerforschung” [External Images of Sinti and Roma in Early Gypsy Studies], pp. 87- 
108; Herbert HeuB, “Die Migration von Roma aus Osteuropa im 19. u. 20. Jahrfaundert: 
Historische Anlasse und staatliche Reaktion—Oberlegungen zum Funktionswandel des 
Zigeuner-Ressentiments” [The Immigration of Roma from Eastern Europe in the 19th and 
20th Centuries: Historical Events and State Reaction: Thoughts on the Changing Function 
of Anti-Gypsy Prejudice], pp. 109-131; Karlheinz Schneider, “Ni bourgeois, ni citoyen— 
Zum Modell der Emanzipation und Selbstemanzipation von Juden” [The Model of Jewish 
Emancipation and Auto-emancipation], pp. 132-146; Michsul Krausnick, “Der Kampf der 
Sinti und Roma um Bttrgerrechte” [The Struggle of the Sinti and Roma for Civil Rights], pp. 
147-158. Selected bibliography, pp. 159-160. 
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The Time of the Gypsies. Michael Stewart. Boulder: Westview, 1997. 302 pp. 
$26.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). ISBN 0-8133-3198-6. 


Kai Schafft 

Those familiar with Michael Stewart’s earlier ethnographic studies on the 
Rom of “Harangos” will welcome the appearence of this new book which comes as 
an expansion and synthesis of that previous work. During the years of 1984-1985, 
with follow-up visits in 1987 and 1988, Stewart spent a total of 18 months living in 
northeastern Hungary in a Vlach Gypsy settlement situated on the outskirts of the 
town of Harangos, a settlement which “lay beyond the maintained tarmac road” 
(pp.29), physically and culturally separate from the Rom’s Hungarian neighbors. 
During this period, Stewart integrated himself into the daily life of the settlement, 
taking part in factory work, living with a Rom family, becoming proficient in 
Romani, and, on occasion, acting as an informal “taxi driver” for members within 
the community. Stewart’s central question is how this community—and by extension, 
Gypsy communities in general—have managed to resist cultural assimilation 
despite non-Gypsy hostility and the marginalization imposed upon them for the 
maintainance of a communal lifestyle so at variance with the majority population. 

Stewart argues that it is precisely the values of the majority, inverted and 
subverted, that have allowed the Rom of Harangos to maintain their distinctive 
ethnic identity. This is hardly a new argument, but Stewart takes it further by 
adapting, in part, the ideas of Judith Okely whose woik focuses on the English 
Traveller-Gypsies. Like Okely, Stewart’s contention that the ethnic “difference” 
and cultural resiliency of the Rom derive not so much from traditions, beliefs and 
practices handed down generationally, presumably from an ancestral India, but 
rather that the particular adaption of the Rom to European society has been made 
from within European society itself. “The mere existence of foreign origins,” writes 
Stewart, “does not explain the persistence of cultural difference” (pp.236). Rather, 
the social reproduction of the Hungarian Rom as a distinct ethnic group has more 
to do with their “homelessness” and the historical nature of their marginal relationship 
to the majority society. Stewart argues that without land or capital the Rom have 
been effectively excluded from developing social and economic autonomy through 
agricultural and material production. They have instead turned to circulation, or 
trade, as a mode of social reproduction and in doing so have developed a set of 
economic, social and moral “ structural oppositions’ ’ (pp. 237) that serve as ideological 
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counterpoints to the majority society from which they have been excluded. It is 
through this particular ideological construction of collective identity that the Rom 
are able to understand themselves as a people able to live “lightly and easily” off the 
labor of non-Gypsies (pp. 246) despite the hostility and privations they regularly 
face. 

Indeed, Stewart argues that we now live in a “time of the Gypsies,” 
characterized by whole segments of populations which experience the same sense 
of homelessness and peripherally within their societies as the Harangos Ron and 
consequently are forced to develop adaptive strategies in order to cope with their 
social and economic marginalization. Stewart suggests that in order to truly 
understand “Gypsy culture” we need look no further than“other members of modem 
industrial society...who own nothing but their own bodies and sell their labor for a 
living” (pp.239) and have similarly adopted ideologies and modes of resistance that 
allow them to maintain their dignity and create a separate psychic “space” within 
worlds over which they have such little control. 

Although this line of argumentation runs as a sub-text throughout The Time 
of the Gypsies, the bulk of the bode is devoted to ethnographic analysis of the 
Harangos Gypsy settlement, an analysis broken into three parts. “The Gypsy Way” 
focuses on the Harangos Rom community itself and the particular ethos which 
contributes to the social cohesion of the settlement. Notable here is the discussion 
of the Rom’s ideology of gender difference and their conception of “brotherhood.” 
“Beyond the Ghetto” is concerned with the role of labor and the ideological 
intersection of proletarianization and romanes, the “Gypsy way.” Particularly 
interesting hoe is the discussion of divergent Rom and peasant ideologies related 
to labor within the regime of socialist production. The last section, “The Reinvention 
of the World,” concerns the market (and especially the role of horse trading), the 
symbolic importance of song, and finally an exploration of “ritual purity” in which 
Stewart advances the argument that the Ron’s ritual cleanliness is not only a way 
to maintain social and cultural distinctions between the Ron and non-Gypsies but 
also symbolically denies their physical bodies—the very thing keeping them in a 
state of dependency to the non-Gypsies—in favor of a “higher form of social 
reproduction” (pp. 205). 

Despite the book’s merits, it is not without its limitations. Although Maurice 
Bloch’s otherwise insightful foreword tells us that The Time of the Gypsies makes 
an important contribution to the studies of the “recent dramatic transformations” 
that have occured in Eastern Europe, the story of Harangos with which we are 
presented has little bearing upon the social, political and economic changes that 
have taken place within Hungary and the other countries of the region over the last 
ten years. Ultimately this detracts little from the overall worth of Stewart’s bode, yet 
one can’t help but wish for a similar ethnography which does in fact chronicle the 
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Harangos community (or one like it) through the transformation process. This is (Hie 
way in which Stewart’s thesis could really be more fully explored: by inquiring into 
the ways in which die transformations which have occurred since Stewart’s 
fieldwork have affected the social and economic peripherally of Hungary’s Rom 
as well as their adaptive strategies and constructed ideologies. Within the 1990s in 
particular there has been a dramatic surge in social and political mobilization among 
the region’s Gypsy populations, yet the effects of the recent social and economic 
transformation upon Eastern Europe’s Gypsies and the Harangos Rom is only 
briefly touched upon—unfortunate considering Stewart’s focus on adaptive strategies 
of social reproduction. 

Secondly, although Stewart freely admits the impossibility of discovering a 
“representative” Gypsy community to study, there is an uneasy tension between the 
specific group of Harangos Rom and East European Gypsies in general, and often 
when Stewart talks about the “Rom” or “Rom ideology” outside of the immediate 
context of events within the Harangos Rom settlement, the degree to which he is 
(perhaps unintentionally) conflating the two is not entirely clear. In this same light, 
it is also worth noting that the Harangos Rom are not representative of the majority 
of Hungary ’ s Gypsy population whoaieRomungro, relatively assimilated populations 
(although clearly marginalized nonetheless), and who no longer speak Romani. 
Stewart mentions this in the beginning of the book, but it is something which might 
be overlooked by readers less familiar with the social demography of Hungary’s 
Gypsy population. 

Nevertheless, I think this book stands as an important ethnographic work and 
makes significant scholarly contributions. Michael Stewart has captured a unique 
and compelling cross section of life within the Harangos community at a particular 
moment in history. To this end he is a faithful and empathetic interpreter who brings 
a vast wealth of ethnographic knowledge to bear on his subj ect, as well as an intimate 
familiarity with relevant scholarship. I suspect many, like myself, will find the 
bibliography at the book’s end reason in and of itself to obtain a copy. If The Time 
of the Gypsies is not without its faults, it is at the same time an engaging, compelling 
read, and worthy of serious attention. 
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The Scholar Gypsy: The Quest for a Family Secret Anthony Sampson. London: 
John Murray, 1997.229 pp. £16.00 (cloth). ISBN 0-7195-5708-9. 


Angus Fraser 

In a paper on the early history of the Gypsy Lore Society, presented at the 
meeting in Staten Island to commemorate the Society’s centennial (Fraser 1990), 
I incautiously remarked, “Increasingly, I find myself intrigued by the question of 
what makes Gypsy-lorists themselves tick.” Later on I discovered that this might 
(wrongly) have given the alarming impression that I was contemplating a book on 
the lives and loves of Gypsy-lorists. If ever such a work were undertaken, John 
Sampson would have to feature prominently, because of his eminence as a 
scholar—who in this field does not know his Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales'} —and 
also because of the piquant blend of academia and Bohemia that characterized his 
life. 

R.A. Scott Macfie’s obituary of Sampson in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society (Andreas 1932) was, up to a point, candid about his personality. Indeed, 
Macfie had trouble in getting some of it past the protective editorial scrutiny of Dora 
Yates, whose own later reminiscences (Yates 1953) revealed nothing untoward. 
Both deemed it fitting to draw a veil over certain aspects of the life of the man they 
referred to as "the Rai". So too did members of John Sampson’s immediate family, 
with the result that his descendant Anthony Sampson, a distinguished writer and 
journalist now engaged on the authorized biography of Nelson Mandela, spent his 
boyhood only vaguely aware that there was some family secret connected with the 
grandfather whom he had met just once. Anthony Sampson’s father was a reticent 
man, particularly in regard to anything concerning his own father. There was also 
an unexplained aunt, "a big, square-jawed schoolteacher with pebble glasses and a 
prim Edinburgh accent.” When Anthony Sampson was eighteen he was at last told 
by his mother that Aunt Mary was John Sampson’s illegitimate daughter. And that, 
in effect, was as much as be could be certain of when, more than forty years later, 
he set out to satisfy his curiosity by trying to penetrate the mystery, with the 
encouragement of other family members of his own generation. As be says himself, 
the "search soon turned into an engrossing paper-chase of discoveries, false trails 
and sudden treasure” and, after his aunt died and could be caused no pain, he felt at 
liberty to exorcize the family ghost by narrating the story he had uncovered. 

He does so with an objectivity that cannot have been easy to achieve, in view 
of his personal position. He conjures up the atmosphere of Victorian Liverpool at 
the time when the largely self-taught John Sampson, having failed in a printing 
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business, was miraculously saved from destitution by being given the librarian’s job 
at the ten-year-old university college. He describes the wild Gypsy dream that 
captured the imagination of so many late Victorians, Sampson included, and led to 
the formation of the Gypsy Lore Society. And he chronicles John Sampson’s 
personal life, which reached its point of no return in 1894, the year of his marriage 
but also of his encounter with the Gypsy harpist from whom he first heard the richly 
inflected Welsh Romani dialect That led to his setting up a base in north Wales by 
renting a cottage at Bettws-Gwerfil-Goch. Thirty years later his masterpiece was 
published (Sampson 1926). It was of course not achieved single-handed. The Welsh 
cottage had become a convivial centre for helpers and like-minded visitors, as well 
as the home of Sampson’s wife and children. (During term-time, he himself 
occupied Spartan rooms in Liverpool.) Helpers were recruited at the university, 
largely from women members of his postgraduate bibliography course. It is at this 
point that Anthony Sampson’s narrative moves into detective mode. Vital to his 
researches was the archive in Liverpool University Library, carefully established by 
Dora Yates, the literary executrix to whom Sampson bequeathed his papers and 
letters. This bequest made for very tense relations between her and the family— 
Anthony Sampson’s mother referred to her as "the wretched Dora”—but she was 
conscientious, if proprietorial, in carrying out her role as keeper of the flame. No 
doubt there was also a more deep-seated personal motivation at work when she 
meticulously preserved for posterity fairly basic exchanges between herself and the 
mentor who awarded assessments like: 

0 blest ProfKar to have as scholar 

Miss Minj who passes double first. 

The full rites of passage for the neophytes appear to have included rigorous 
induction in bibliography, in Gypsy studies, and in bed (or, as it might be for the 
crash course, on a council chamber table). This kind of philandering was akin to 
Russian roulette for a man in Sampson’s position and, if discovered, would have 
meant certain dismissal from the university and loss of the modest stipend on which 
he depended. When a daughter was bom of his relationship with one of his disciples, 
he needed atall costs to preserve the secret. He succeeded during his lifetime. Even 
his family knew nothing; but his domestic life spiraled downwards. 

The Liverpool archive still did not reveal the name of the child’s mother. That 
proved elusive until the evidence emerged almost by accident. For details and 
identifications of the dramatis personae, the reader must turn to Anthony Sampson’s 
well illustrated book. In some ways it is a bleak story. But one remarkable feature 
of John Sampson’s double life was that, within the secret family, he managed to 
avoid some of the mistakes and unkindnesses that marred his relations with his wife 
and their children. When his elder son, Anthony Sampson’s father, gained a 
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perfectly respectable second class honors degree in science at Cambridge, John 
Sampson’s talk had been of failure. When his daughter by the unsanctioned liaison 
received a second in classics atManchester, there was no recrimination, only tactful 
praise. Indeed, despite the lonely childhood led by this uncomplaining girl (who, 
living with her teacher mother, was never allowed to declare their relationship at 
school and, at home, had to rush out of sight if the doorbell rang), she came to enjoy 
a more fulfilled life than the legitimate family. When Anthony Sampson attended 
her memorial service in St. Giles Cathedral in Edinburgh, he realized for the first 
time how extensive her friendships were and how esteemed she was as a scholar and 
teacher. And a shabby envelope among her belongings contained enough treasured 
relics to show that, to the end, she cherished admiring and devoted memories of the 
father who had snatched holidays with her, but whose dramatic funeral on a Welsh 
mountain-side she could not attend, because her existence was unknown. 
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Palack6ho (2i2kovo ndmestf, Olomouc, Czech Republic), 1995.245 pp. 100 Czech 
crowns (paper). ISBN 80-7067-533-8. 

WU1 Guy 

Romano Drom (translated in the English summary as “Journeys of the 
Romanies”) is the most comprehensive and revealing book yet written about the 
changes which have transformed the lives of Roma (Gypsies) in the Czech-Slovak 
region since the end of the Second World War. The special significance of these 
Roma for all Romani studies lies not just in their very high numbers, and by 1990— 
both absolutely and relatively—they formed one of the world’s largest Romani 
populations. Rather, they deserve our attention because, while remaining distinct, 
many managed to attain a much higher degree of integration into wider society than 

Will Guy teaches in the Department of Sociology, University of Bristol, 12 Woodland Rd, 
Bristol BS8 1UQ, UK; e-mail Will.Guy@bristol.ac.uk; he has written on Gypsies in 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Roma elsewhere. This was achieved in spite of repressive legislation against them, 
“about us, yet without us” in the words of the author. As such, their experience 
represents an important exemplar for Roma throughout the world. 

Not all Roma followed the same path in the new, post-war conditions and 
there is a subtle discussion of alternative strategies pursued by different Roma—the 
“journeys” of the title— drawing on Eva Davidovd’s deep and long-standing 
knowledge of varied groups and families throughout the country. However, the 
main focus of the book chronicles the journey made by many Romani families after 
the wartime labor camps of rural Slovakia to new lives as industrial workers in the 
more developed Czech lands. It was the Communist regime’s insatiable need for 
workers which ledRoma to take the unprecedented step of entering the general labor 
market en masse, but against this positive opportunity is set the woeful tale of 
dirigiste policy measures, aimed at blending these newcomers into the established 
work force to the point of invisibility. With the exception of a brief, five-year 
window following the “Prague Spring” of 1968, Roma were denied the right to 
maintain and develop a separate Romani identity until the fall of Communism in 
1989. 

Eva Davidovd explains how a 1958 law against nomadism marked the start 
of a concerted attempt at forcibly assimilating Roma. Although this law was 
ostensibly targeted at the small minority of genuine nomads, whose wheels were 
ripped from their carts, it was used mainly to control the sedentary majority. Soon 
after, it underpinned a campaign to disperse “unwanted concentrations” in order to 
hasten the disappearance of the “backward” Romani culture. Later, in the 1970s and 
1980s, surreptitious efforts were made to limit Romani population growth by a 
mixture of abortion and sterilization—practices condemned in a dissident Charter 
77 report as genocide. 

The book is all the more remarkable because it explores the multiple aspects 
of the Romani encounter with state socialist society. Beyond a well-documented list 
of disturbing official policies, it contains important demographic, historical and 
ethnographic information, as well as detailed research on the migratory process. 
Placing this all in the contextof the Romani value system and beliefs, EvaDavidovd 
offers us a unique insight into the perspective of those undergoing this momentous 
transformation. The feelings of the Romani families are expressed in poignant song 
and reflected in many of her revealing photographs, as effective as the text in 
conveying their bitter experience as migrant workers. 

This account is also very timely for it ends in 1990 with a discussion of the 
prospects for Roma, poised on the threshold of a new future as the collapse of 
Communism allowed them the possibility, for the first time in history, of taking an 
active part in realizing their integration into modem European society. Yet, at the 
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very same moment who) they were fully participating in the first exercise in true 
democracy for over forty years, they were confronted with severe, new threats. 

The Charter 77 report had warned that any modernization of the economy 
would make the largely unskilled Roma redundant and this dire prophecy was 
fulfilled as economic restructuring soon led to pandemic unemployment This 
catastrophe drove many Roma to seekbarely-legal, unprotected jobs or debilitating 
dependency on state support—and some to a life of crime and prostitution. Even 
worse, early popular disillusionment with the promised rewards of a market 
economy prompted a search for scapegoats—a role so often fulfilled by Roma in the 
past And so, “although hundreds of thousands of people had chanted ‘Long live the 
Roma!’ [at a key demonstration of the 1989 revolution], ...shortly afterwards, those 
same people remained silent as Roma were attacked by racist groups of skinheads.” 
Such murderous attacks continue to this day, in some cases amounting to pogroms, 
spreading fear amongst all Roma and driving some into exile in despair. 

In spite of these recent reversals, the conclusion is optimistic, based on both 
the spontaneous emergence of Romani cultural and political organizations 
immediately after the 1989 revolution and on the significant fact that the political 
leadership of the Roma rejoined the World Romani Union. The short-lived Unions 
of Gypsy-Roma (1969-1973) hadplayed a significant part in the internationalization 
of the Romani cause, in spite of the severe limitations placed on them by the 
Communist Party. Some of their leaders had attended the first World Romani 
Congress, held in London in 1971 and, although in exile, a Czechoslovakian Rom, 
Jdn Cibula, chaired the second congress in 1978. Now, after an enforced gap, the 
main political grouping, the Romani Citizens Initiative (ROI). took part in the fourth 
congress held in Warsaw in 1990 where its leader, Dr. Emil Scuka, was elected 
general secretary of the International Romani Union. 

This scholarly yet sensitive study is lacking in only two aspects. Firstly, it is 
only fully accessible to a Czech and Slovak-speaking readership, although there are 
short summaries in Romani, English and German. Hopefully this might be rectified 
in future to bring this information to the wider audience it deserves. Secondly, the 
author is modestly reticent about her own important part in the long struggle to 
improve the situation of Roma in theCzech-Slovak region, especially for recognition 
of the validity of their identity and culture. 

From her early student days Eva Davidovd has been an unwavering and 
tireless advocate for the Roma, playing a key role in many significant advances 
achieved. It is no exaggeration to say that she has devoted most of her energies to 
this cause in a range of overlapping activities, as ethnographer, sociologist, 
musicologist, photographer, museum curator, festival promoter, and not least as 
political activist, often at personal cost to herself. As well as being an invaluable 
chronicle of Romani experience, this book is also a fitting testament to her life’s 
work. 
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Counting and Categorizing: 

Hie Gypsy Census in the Kingdom of Hungary, 1893 

Eliza Johnson 


In January of1893 a census was taken of all the Gypsies living in the Kingdom of 
Hungary. This study occurred at the nexus of the development of ",statistical 
thinking'’ in the nineteenth century, the academic study of Gypsies (linguistics, 
ethnography), and the long history of the encounter between Gypsies and the 
European states. By closely examining the published results of the 1893census and 
putting them in their Central European context we are able to learn a great deal 
about the assumptions, prejudices and aspirations of the Habsburg administration 
and the Hungarian academic community regarding the Gypsy minority living in 
their country. 


On January 30,1893, the Royal Statistical Office conducted a census of all 
the Gypsies in the Kingdom of Hungary. As the foreword to the published results 
stated: 


The matter of the Gypsies in Hungary has long awaited a universal and radical 
resolution. This requires above all exact and reliable knowledge about the numerical 
and demographic situation of the Gypsies. Without this insight, all efforts and decrees 
are just groping, unsure attempts with unpredictable results and success. [Hungary 
1895:v] 

For hundreds of years, European rulers and administrators had called for just 
such a "universal and radical resolution” to the “Gypsy problem.” Since their first 
encounters with Gypsies, European rulers and later parliamentary governments 
ordered restrictions on movement, banishment and forced settlement. In the 


Eliza Johnson is a doctoral candidate at the Department of History, Columbia University, 611 
Fayerweather Hall, New York, NY 10027; E-mail: ej40dcolumbia.edu. This article is based 
on research done for her Master’s thesis of the same title (Columbia University 1995-6). 
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nineteenth century, with the rationalization of governmental administration, the 
above sort of “exact and reliable knowledge” came to be seen as the necessary 
prerequisite to any such “iesolution.”InHungary in 1893, thegoveramentpossessed 
die determination and means to carry out an extensive Gypsy census for this 
purpose; but, in the end, it possessed neither the means nor the ability to carry out 
die proposed “resolution” of settlement and assimilation. This article explores the 
1893 intersection of Hungarian government Gypsy policy and an evolving European 
social science. 

Since theeighteenihcentury, ethnologists, linguists, historians and statisticians 
have developed a rich literature on European Gypsies. Two sets of problems 
confrontscholarsasaresultof the nature of these sources on Gypsies in East Central 
Europe. The first involves the virtual absence of the Gypsies themselves; there is 
only very sparse evidence of a Gypsy voice, for instance, that found in the minutes 
of judicial and police interrogations or in protests of arrests. These types of sources 
have not been used to write a cultural history of the Gypsies nor to draw any 
conclusions about the Gypsies’ way of life, social organization, or consciousness in 
these past times. 1 Even with the explosion of interest in Gypsy language and folk- 
traditions and the related increase in scholarly literature which occurred in the 
nineteenth century, there has been no attempt to write a cultural history of the 
Gypsies for this period either. 2 

The problem of finding a Gypsy voice is compounded by the second set of 
problems, questions about defining just who are “Gypsies.” The emphasis in the 
historical literature on continuities of persecution camouflages some tricky questions 
about who is considered a “Gypsy,” and what “Gypsy” means, in a given society. 
The legal and later literary and scientific constructions of Gypsies by legislators, 
judges and scholars, say as much about their framers and the context of their 
invention as they do about the Gypsies as a people. The characteristics commonly 
associated with Gypsies, nomadism, sorcery, the Romani language, or thievery, can 
be seen as vehicles for describing the society of the researchers as much as the 
objects of their studies. This is as true for seemingly fixed traits like language or skin 
color as it is for the more superstitious prejudices like claims of cannibalism or 
witchcraft. 

This essay is concerned with this second set of questions, examining the ways 
in which definitions of Gypsies and perceptions of a “Gypsy problem” can help us 
see how one society, late-nineteenth-century Habsburg Hungary, conceived of 
ethnicity, deviance, and administrative and social policy. One source which 
illuminates these issues in important ways is a census of all Gypsies which was held 
in the Kingdom of Hungary in 1893. This essay is not narrowly about “Gypsies,” 
but also about die development of bureaucratic statistical institutions. The 1893 
census constructed a statistical Gypsy population which was more orderly (and at 
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leastnumericaUymanipulable) than the scattered and heterogeneous real population 
of Gypsies. By reading this census as a historical document produced at a specific 
time by people in a specific social and political situation, I will bistoridze the 
process by which the protean cultural world of the Gypsies was transformed in to the 
orderly columns and neat tables of die census. I will discuss bow die process erf 
objectification of this minority was part of a set of political and cultural aims, 
namely the elimination of nomadism and other distinctive “Gypsy” characteristics 
and die absorption of die Gypsies into the dominant Hungarian population. 

The association of census-taking with the expansion of state control was 
certainly not new to the nineteenth century. The innovation of the nineteenth 
century was the idea that human populations could be counted and analyzed with 
scientific impartiality, that measurement and description of a society could proceed 
by the same rules as the systematic analysis of natural phenomena. We still live in 
the age of social measurements such as economic indicators and population counts 
initiated by the nineteenth century statisticians, and until recently, only the 
methodology, not the assumptions or goals of this form of social inquiry, had come 
under critical historical analysis. This changed in the 1980s when a new generation 
of historians turned their attention to the history of statistics and social inquiry, as 
is suggested in the title. The Politics of Numbers (Alonso and Starr 1987), a recent 
bode on the controversies around the 1980 U.S. census. 3 The 1893 Hungarian 
registration of Gypsies allows us to explore, through a specific example of this 
process, several of the themes which these contemporary historiansof quantification 
and statistics have described in their work. 

Like most European states, Hungary experienced wide-ranging political as 
well as social transformations in the last decades of the nineteenth century. The 1867 
Compromise Agreement with Austria granted Hungary much of the independence 
demanded by the 1848 revolutionaries. Itremained linked to the Austrian half of the 
Habsburg Monarchy only through the person of the Emperor and the joint offices 
of foreign affairs and the army. The new central government of the Kingdom of 
Hungary struggled throughout the period of the Dual Monarchy to assert itself over 
a powerful aristocracy which insisted on substantial local autonomy. 4 The break 
with the Vienna-centered administration also meant that many bureaucratic 
institutions, including the central statistical office, had to be created from scratch. 

Though the Compromise had represented an assertion of Hungarian 
nationalism and independence, the newly “independent” Kingdom of Hungary was 
a vast and diverse multi-ethnic state. The “dawn of nations” which had begun in 
eastern Europe affected not only the state-building Magyars, but many of their 
subject peoples. Many non-Hungarian nationalities began to demand political 
autonomy and rights beyond those guaranteed by the Nationalities Law of 1868. 5 
Around the time of the 1893 census, there were several important incidents of ethnic 
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unrest Romanian politicians presentedalist of demands to Parliament in 1892, and 
an 1895 Nationalities Congress organized by leaders of the Serb, Romanian and 
Slovak minorities resulted in mass arrests of participating politicians and“agitators” 
(Sugar and Handk 1990:270). 

However, social problems in Hungary had not only national, but also 
economic, roots. In the 1890s, Hungary was still primarily an agricultural and rural 
country. Both urbanization and industrialization, however, were proceeding with 
great speed. The urban population doubled in the last three decades of the century. 6 
The discontent of a large agricultural proletariat led to continuous disturbances 
throughout the 1890s; the government had to use force against striking agricultural 
workers in the Great Plains in 1891. 7 

As was common elsewhere in Europe, this period of great political and social 
change and instability was marked by an increasing interest in ethnographic and 
foDdoric “tradition.” In the late-nineteenth century, Hungarian intellectuals deepened 
their interest in Hungarian ethnography. In particular, die approaching millennium 
celebrations of the conquest of the Carpathian Basin by Hungarian tribes (in 896 
C£.) were accompanied by many special ethnographic projects andexhibits. Along 
with research into Hungarian music and folk customs, these researchers had shown 
great interest in the significant Gypsy population within their lands. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, Hungarian scholars played leading roles in the international 
community of Gypsy scholars. 8 

Thus, the Hungarian Gypsy census occurs at the nexus of the governmental 
changes inherent in modernization and an increasing interest in questions of 
ethnicity, race and nationality. This essay will show how the 1893 Gypsy census, 
in its attempt to represent the situation of the “Gypsies” through enumeration, 
actually revealed many of the tensions of societal developments in Hungary at the 
turn of the century. The perceived objectivity of statisticians is dependent on their 
“choosing a language for inquiry that does not jar cultural or ideological 
presuppositions” (Alonso and Starr 1987:40). 9 In the case of the Hungarian Gypsy 
census, the statisticians were asserting accepted late nineteenth century ideas of 
racial difference, hierarchy, and competition. Their conception of ethnicity was a 
mix of genealogical or racial ideas and more romantic or folkloric concepts. The 
census was also representative of the modernizing project of the new Hungarian 
state. Along these lines, the statisticians emphasized the settlement of Gypsies and 
advanced the possibility of assimilation through education. The census was both a 
consequence of the worries of the Hungarian elites and administration about a 
roving and dissatisfied rural population and the aftereffects of huge migration to the 
cities, and also a reaffirmation of many stereotypes and folk-perceptions about 
Gypsies throughout Europe. 
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The importanthistorical issues which arise from the 1893 Gypsy census must 
first be put into the context of both the long history of Gypsies in central Europe and 
the rather brief history of the Hungarian statistical office which ordered the census. 
I will therefore begin with a review of some of die well-known narrative of die 
encounter between Europe and the Gypsies in order to emphasize certain historical 
trends (the equation of certain traits with “Gypsies;” the relationship between 
vagrancy problems and Gypsy persecutions; die idea of “false” Gypsies) and to tell 
this story from an integrating point of view, and not as the lachrymose history of 
sufferings and persecutions. 

The assumption of die Indian origins of the Gypsies, first established by late- 
eighteenth-century linguists, is now widely accepted. The precise location of their 
original home, the date of, and the circumstances surrounding their exodus, 
continue, even today, to be the subject of much debate. The dearth of written or 
physical evidence from this early period of Gypsy history has left the work of 
reconstructing their wanderings to a long line of philologists, who use die evidence 
ofloan words and grammatical influence to estimate the length of the Gypsies’ stays 
in Persia, Armenia, Byzantium and Greece on their way to Europe. Even the earliest 
written sources pose a problem of definition which is endemic in Gypsy 
historiography. As Angus Fraser (1992:35) wisely points out, “[t]oo often the 
assumption has been made, in looking for traces of the Gypsies, that any reference 
to a migrant group pursuing a Gypsy-like occupation can for that reason be equated 
with them.” 

Because of all the “red herrings” and the general problem of determining 
which people can be defined as Gypsies, it remains unclear when Gypsies first 
migrated to the Balkans and from there to Hungary and central Europe. 10 From the 
beginning of the 15th century there are numerous written reports of groups of 
Gypsies traveling in German-speaking areas. Beginning in 1417, these accounts 
become much more frequent. The arrival of wandering bands led by “dukes” and 
“counts” of “little Egypt,” in Hamburg, Augsburg, Frankfurt, Baden and other 
German cities is witnessed by descriptions in the municipal ledgers of the first half 
of tiie 15th century. 11 The Gypsy travelers’ stories of penance and pilgrimage seem 
to have at first met with sympathy in a population still imbued with Franciscan 
admirationforpovertyandafavorable attitude towards religious pilgrims. Municipal 
records all over Europe refer to donations of bread, wine and money. For the next 
30 years, aperiod described by many authors as the “golden age” of the Gypsies, 
the recorded reaction to the Gypsies’ progress is generally one of blessing, or at least 
tolerance. This perception of a “golden age” of toleration which preceded later 
persecutions now seems to be the creation of later writers, and it is impossible to 
know if, as some accounts imply, the intention of the charity given to the Gypsies 
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was merely to speed them on their way. In these registries of aims we also find 
references to the notorious cultural attributes which later became synonymous with 
Gypsies in the following centuries: a nomadic way of life, exotic language, dark 
skin, musical abilities, skills at fortune-telling or sorcery, and perhaps most 
importantly, frequent petty thievery. 

The next era in Gypsy history, roughly from the late fifteenth through the late 
eighteenth centuries, is often described as “the time of the Gypsy edicts” (Jochimsen 
1963:1, quoted in Mode and Whiffling 1968:151). By the end of the fifteenth 
century, the documentary evidence of Gypsy presence in Europe becomes 
increasingly that erf banishments and expulsions rather than of alms-giving. There 
appears to have been a total reversal of opinion, and the same municipalities and 
princes who had earlier blessed their strange “guests” with handouts and letters of 
protection now barred the entry of new Gypsies and expelled those found in their 
territories. As early as 1449 Gypsies were driven out of Frankfurt-am-Main and in 
1496, after accusations that they were foreign spies or plague-carriers, they were 
banned by the diets of several Goman lands. In 1500 the Holy Roman Emperor 
Maximilian I ordered that Gypsies be driven out of all German lands by Easter of 
the following year. In England, France, the Low Countries and especially in the 
German lands and Bohemia, laws were passed which called for Gypsies to have 
their ears cut off, be branded, flogged, or even hanged if found in violation of edicts 
against them. Over the next two centuries, there was extensive anti-Gypsy legislation 
at all levels of jurisdiction within the loose confederation of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 12 

This era, when the bulk of anti-Gypsy decrees were passed, was also a time 
of great social unrest and political upheaval. Both in the lands of the Holy Roman 
Empire and in the Kingdom of Hungary power struggles prevailed and peasant 
rebellions were brutally repressed. In 1437-8, a peasant revolt broke out in 
Transylvania and in 1440 a war over succession to the throne ensued in Hungary, 
followed by die defeat of the Hungarians and Poles at the hands of the Turks at Vama 
in 1444. The late medieval King Matthias I “Corvinus” (1458-1490) led the 
Hungarians in a series of wars against Austria and the Ottoman Turks. An 
unresolved yet interesting question is why these long periods of warfare and 
political chaos produced different results in the treatment of Gypsies in the German 
lands and in Hungary. Despite what is represented as a much higher concentration 
of Gypsies, the types of expulsion orders and bans which were normal in the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the grisly punishments meted out to Gypsies, even in neighboring 
Bohemia, were not ordered in Hungary and Transylvania. 13 

The literature on the history of Gypsies offers no explanation for these 
contrasting treatments of a vulnerable minority within similar social and political 
circumstances. Whereas the divisive time of the Thirty Years War and the years 
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following it produced most of the anti-Gypsy legislation in the German lands, the 
civil war and partitioning of Hungary seem to have offered some Gypsies a safe 
haven. The less universally punitive response in Hungary may have resulted from 
Gypsies being a pool of manpower for die armies which were raised Traditional 
Gypsy occupations such as blacksmitbing were also considered useful for making 
the weapons which were necessary for these perpetual military conflicts. 14 

Ignoring the different ways that these various early modern governments and 
societies responded to Gypsies, the available historical literature tends to generalize 
about these events which occur over several centuries and huge geographic areas, 
viewing this entire period all over Europe as amonolithic “era of Gypsypersecutions.” 
In the nineteenth century, scholars emphasized the barbarousness of these earlier 
eras and suggested alternative policies based on a growing receptiveness to the 
possibilities of reforming, educating or converting the Gypsies. Modem scholarship 
has considered this early modem ill-treatment of Gypsies as part of a continuity of 
persecution, developing from these initial laws, through the Nazi genocide and 
communist settlement programs, to anti-Gypsy activities in today’s central and 
eastern European republics. 

It is important that the current emphasis on continuities in the persecution of 
Gypsies not blur important differences in the ways Gypsies have been perceived in 
Europe. Even in the era of anti-Gypsy legislation, the question of Gypsy identity was 
quite contested The problem of defining who was a Gypsy seems to have plagued 
even late-medieval and early modem administrators; it is often unclear if the 
repressive legislation was directed against the “Gypsy” way of life or the Gypsies 
themselves. There is a recurring myth, particularly in England, that Gypsies dyed 
their skin with walnut juice to appear “Egyptian.” 15 Swiss chroniclers in the 1530s 
seem to have been the first to write of what became a scholarly and legal 
preoccupation with “counterfeit Gypsies.” Fraser (1992:92) cites a comparison in 
Johann Stumpf s 1606 Schweytzer Chronikof the original Gypsy pilgrims with “the 
useless rascals who wander about in our day.” In the eighteenth century there are 
reports from German lands of all sorts of beggars, vagrants, or thieves who, though 
a few may descend from “old Gypsies” are just a “slovenly thieves society... [who] 
color themselves black,... [and] feed themselves by stealing, robbing, murder, 
begging, fortune telling, giving blessings, arson and other godless, forbidden arts” 
(Kayser 1733, quoted in Arnold 1965:41). 

We have explored the ways in which early anti-Gypsy legislation may have 
reflected the fears of the ruling elites and their need to establish social controls. 
Repressive legislation against roving Gypsies may also have reflected popular fears 
of Gypsies, or the concerns of the general population. From the evidence of the 
“Gypsy edicts,” it is difficult to determine how much influence such popular 
opinions would have had. The measures coincide to some extent with commonly- 
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held prejudices and many historians assume that anti-Gypsy legislation was 
induced by widespread exasperation with the expense and annoyance of the Gypsy 
bands who lived by thieving and tricking die general population. The magic of the 
“Great Trick,” as Fraser calls the pilgrimage stories, had worn thin and die Gypsies 
had exhausted their welcome with die impoverished peasantry. 14 

A nineteenth -century observer in Austria-Hungary suggested that this negative 
reaction of the population was caused by recent wars with die Ottoman Turks, and 
that it was the unfortunate fate of this “wretched and harmless litde people... that 
they came from the areas where the Turks were already more or less established...” 
and were therefore held to be Ottoman spies (Wlislocki 1890:29). It is impossible 
to tell the extent of these beliefs and associations among the general population, but 
it is certainly true that much of the anti-Gypsy legislation, including Maximilian’s 
edict of 1500, specifically condemned the Gypsies as Turkish spies and traitors to 
Christendom. Certainly following the Ottoman victory at Moh&s in 1526 and the 
Turkish siege of Vienna in 1529, German princes took the Turkish threat seriously. 
The Gypsies, whose religious affiliation was already suspect throughout the 
affected areas, were seen as allies of the “barbaric” Turks. 17 

Similarly, in the chaos following the Thirty Years War in Germany, the 
Gypsies seemed to bear the brunt of a general crackdown on vagrancy and 
lawlessness. After the Peace of Westphalia, many German princes exercised their 
newly affirmed sovereignty by issuing anti-Gypsy laws. The order of Elector 
George I of Saxony, issued just four years after the peace, gives an interesting 
picture of the groups of vagabonds, soldiers, refugees, and others on the move in the 
German lands at the time. His edict outlawed “Gypsies” and “strong bands of people 
who collect together on horseback or on foot...who generally claim to be Gypsies, 
among whom however a sizable number of discharged army officers are said to be 
found, dressed in similar clothing” (Fraser 1992:151). 

This preoccupation with “counterfeit” and “genuine” Gypsies seems to have 
been widespread in the early eighteenth century as well. A 1727 chronicle of the 
“famous Gypsy, thief, murderer, and robber bands,” explains that among the 
members of a “Gypsy band” captured in GieBen, there were no “true” Gypsies 
(descended from the “old Gypsies”), butrather people of many nationalities, mostly 
Germans (Weissenbruch 1727, quoted in Arnold 1965:41). The new legislation 
often called for imprisonment and corporal punishment instead of merely banishment; 
the “sharpened edict against the Gypsies and other vagabond thieving rabble,” 
issued by Frederick 1 of Prussia in 1710, ordered male Gypsies into forced labor, 
women to be flogged and branded, and children to be given to local Christian 
families to raise (Li6geois.1986:92; Fraser 1992:151). 

Pre-Enlightenment legislation against Gypsies was characterized by two 
trends. First, following naturally from a belief in the existence of “counterfeit” 
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Gypsies, legislation was not limited to ethnic Gypsies, but was mote generally 
directed at “Gypsies” as die most noticeable or foreign element of a more general 
phenomenon of homelessness and vagabondage. The second feature of these 
decrees was their narrowly punitive nature. Unlike the later efforts of the 
Enlightenment reformers, these rulers were not interested in transforming the 
Gypsies (“real” or “fake”) into “productive” societal members, with die possible 
exceptionof“rehabilitating”babiesandchildren by having themraisedby Christians. 

The Enlightenment reformers woe perhaps nowhere so attentive to the 
Gypsy population as in Habsburg Hungary, and the 1893 census is a part of the 
program of reform initiated 150 years earlier as part of the eighteenth-century 
program of Maria Theresa and Joseph n to consolidate power and centralize 
government control. 18 In 1761, as part of a program to resettle areas, like the Banat, 
left depopulated by the Turkish wars, Maria Theresa ordered the settlement of all 
Gypsies (Wlislociri 1890:40). The very names “Zigeuner” or “Zingani,” were 
outlawed; the Gypsy settlers were to be called “Neubauei” [new peasants] or 
“tijmagyar” [new Hungarians]. Similarly, the use of the Gypsy language was 
prohibited and Gypsies were forbidden to marry one another. 19 Gypsies were also 
prohibited from living in tents cw from practicing many (rftheir traditional professions 
such as horse-dealing or fortune-telling (Czoemig von Czemhausen 1857b: 188). 
When in 1767, it was felt that these measures had been ineffective, a new edict was 
issued which ordered, among other things, that Gypsy children be (forcibly) taken 
from their parents and raised by the church in “Christian” traditions, that all Gypsy 
males over die age of 16 be drafted into military service, and recommending that 
Gypsy women be taken into domestic service. The Hungarian towns and nobility 
were ordered to provide for die settlement of Gypsies in their locality, and their 
integration into agricultural life. 10 

On October 9,1783, as part of his extensive program of reform within the 
Habsburg lands. Emperor Joseph 13 augmented the regulations of his mother for the 
Kingdom of Hungary and extended them to Transylvania as well. These laws woe 
again directed at manifestations of what was seen as “Gypsyness”: horse-trading, 
fortune-telling, thievery, nomadism, and paganism. The professional restrictions 
imposed on the Gypsies by Maria Theresa were reinforced by a ban on owning 
horses and travel. Gypsies were required to get a special permit to attend even yearly 
markets. Even Gypsy language and clothing were outlawed; under these new 
regulations, Gypsies were to take on the customs and dress of the local inhabitants. 21 
The use of the Romani language, long viewed as a tool of trickery and means erf 
evading the authorities, was made punishable by 24 blows with a cane Czoemig von 
Czemhausen 1857b: 188; Hoyland 1816.71). 22 In keeping with other Josephinian 
reforms in the Monarchy, and in an attempt to assimilate the younger generation, 
mandatory schooling was ordered for all Gypsy children above the age of four. 
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In flic spirit of these rational, “enlightened” administrative measures, Maria 
Theresa ordered a regular conscription or census of die Gypsies in die Monarchy, 
which was not effected until the beginning of her son's reign. Under Joseph n, four 
of these yearly counts woe held (1780-83). These late-eighteenth-century 
registrations predate the development of a statistical “science,” but they are 
nonetheless representative of an atmosphere of rational administration. A century 
later, the 1893 Hungarian Gypsy census represented much of the same rational 
methodology end assimilatory mood of these enlightenment-era Josephinian 
measures. 

The eighteenth-century attempt on the part of the Habsburgs at the forced 
assimilation of the Hungarian Gypsies was only temporarily effective, if at all. The 
Austrian statistician Karl von Czoemig’s 1851 Ethnographic makes (me of the few 
claimsforits success. In 1782, die official conscription (not including Transylvania) 
counted 43,772 Gypsies, while die 1783 conscription counted only 30,241. “The 
cause of this noticeable decrease of the Gypsies,” writes von Czoemig in a footnote, 
“was that die ‘Neubauer,’ already in permanent residence and adjusted to a settled 
life, weren'tcountedany more as Gypsies” (Czoernig von Czernhausen 1857b: 189). 
This is an unusually optimistic appraisal; even admirers of die regulations like 
Wlislodri felt that these “de-nadonalizing” [Entnationalizierung] measures produced 
very litde effect, especially considering the costs to the government He and many 
observers, both contemporary and modem, attribute the failure of this settlement 
program to the “incorrigibility,” or more positively the cultural “resilience,” of the 
- Hungarian Gypsies. 23 Although the often ruthless execution of these measures has 
received much criticism, even critical accounts generally treat die Habsburg 
measures as an enlightened change in the treatment of Gypsies from die draconian 
measures of the German princes and other rulers. 

Despite, or perhaps provoked by, he attempts on he part of the monarchs to 
assimilate die Gypsies into the surrounding peasantry, there seems to have been a 
swell of popular anti-Gypsy sentiment. In 1782, over two hundred Gypsies from 
near Hont in present-day Slovakia w ere denounced as cannibals, arrested, and 
tortured until they confessed. Joseph n intervened, calling for an imperial 
commission to investigate the allegations. The investigations demonstrated that 
some of the people supposedly killed and eaten by the Gypsies were still alive, and, 
as a result, most of the imprisoned Gypsies were released. This general acquittal 
came after forty-one of the accused (mm and women) had already been hanged, 
beheaded, broken on the wheel or quartered. 34 

Though the investigation established the innocence of the accused Gypsies, 
tales of Gypsy cannibalism and “monstrosities” resonated with many popularly 
held stereotypes of Gypsies. This is demonstrated by die morbid fascination of the 
contemporary press with the details of die arrests in Hungary. Not merely the local 
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Pester Intelligenzblatt, but newspapers in many major German cities continued to 
offer tbeir readers sensational stories of these “European cannibals” even after die 
Gypsies were acquitted. The rumors and newspaper reports combined the accusations 
of cannibalism with reports of other taboo behavior like ritual parricide. The reports 
all described die decadence of the appearance and behavior of the Gypsy “bishop” 
or “spiritual leader,” who wore “over6,000gulden of jewelry” and would supposedly 
“for a few groschen copulate.” 25 Though still not written for a mass audience, these 
reports demonstrate to some extent how Gypsies were represented and perceived 
among the “educated classes” in eighteenth-century central Europe. 

It was also at the end of die 18th century, at about the time of both die 
cannibalism trials and the Josephinian attempts at enlightened intervention in the 
“Gypsy question,” that a scholarly literature about Gypsies began to develop. This 
was mainly die work of British and German linguists who used contemporary work 
on Sanskrit and Indian languages to establish die origins of die Gypsy people and 
their language in northern India. In the 16th and 17th century, a few lists of Gypsy 
vocabulary had been assembled, but the work of the German Jacob Carl Christof 
ROdiger, published in 1782, was the first comprehensive study of Gypsy language 
and heritage. 26 This era of linguistic research into the Romani language readied its 
pinnacle in the work published in 1844-45, Die Zigeuner in Europa undAsien, by 
August Friedrich Pott. Pott came directly from this school of oriental linguistics, and 
his bode was dedicated to his teacher, Franz Bopp, an important Sanskrit scholar. 
Pott’s analysis of Romani is based on the linguistic research erf others, pulling 
together the work of Grellmann and his own colleagues Diefenbach and Graffunder. 
Typical of these early works, in his introduction, Pott disclaims any personal 
experience with this people “of whom hardly one or two times in his life an 
individual came furtively in his sight” (Pott 1844:x). 

The Romani language has been, from the beginning, the subject of many 
conflicting descriptions of the Gypsies. The Gypsies were often reported to speak 
Wendish, a word used in German to refer to various Slavic minority languages from 
northeast Germany, or to have made up their own unintelligible dialect 27 In the 
seventeenth century, a Professor Wagenseil, student of oriental languages in 
Altdorf, proclaimed that the Gypsies spoke “Rotwelsh” or thieves-talk, and that 
based on the “Hebrew” elements in this language, the Gypsies were in fact Goman 
Jews. According to the Austrian Gypsy researcher Heinrich von Wlislocki(1890:10), 
this interpretation had a long life, especially in theological circles. 28 

Even though the eighteenth and nineteenth century linguists introduced a 
new degree of scientific methodology to the study of the Gypsies, their 
pronouncements on the “Gypsy nature,” like those of their predecessors, had the 
effect of perpetuating stereotypes about the musical abilities, sorcery, and thievery 
of the Gypsies. Isabel Fonseca (1995:88) links the continued slander of cannibalism 
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against the Gypsies to one of these philologists, “as if to make the theory of exotic 
origins more compelling, Grellmann also helped install Gypsy stereotypes: of 
wanton women, of carrion-eaters, and even of those among them who had a ‘relish 
for human flesh’....” These stereotypes and many others were widespread even in 
the most enlightened circles. Diderot's 1781 Encyclopidie defines the “Bohemians” 
as “wanderers whose trade is telling fortunes and reading palms. Their talent is 
singing, dancing and thieving....’’The 1886 version of the Brockhaus Encyclopedia 
defines “Zigeuner” simply, “a wandering people originating from India, who 
mostly live from all sorts of fraud, deceit, and fortune-telling, and who have a 
particular talent for music, most numerous in the lower Danubian lands.” This 
entry refers readers further to Pott’s aforementioned work. 

The next important period of academic writing about the Gypsies began in 
the late 1880s and was strongly influenced by the formation in England in 1888 of 
the Gypsy Lore Society. The Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society included many 
articles by French, German and Italian “Gypsy researchers” and represented an 
attempt to integrate the linguistic studies of the Gypsies into die general field of 
“comparative VOlkerkunde and Folklore.” The statisticians responsible for the 1893 
census were strongly influenced by traditions of ethnographic and linguistic 
“Gypsy research,” as well as by the discussions of methodology and procedure in 
the international statistical community. Dr. Jdzsef Jekelfalussy and his colleagues 
in the Royal Statistical Office saw their work on the Gypsy registration as serving 
the “double task” of statistics, science and statecraft. 

This Gypsy registration in Hungary was also scientifically, from theperspective 
of demographic research, of great importance.... This work is perhaps the first 
attempt at systematic and exact ethno-demographic research of a race in half-wild 
circumstances.... [Hungary 1895:vi] 

In the foreword to the results of the census Jekelfalussy expresses admiration 
and thanks to die “Gypsy researcher” Dr. Anton Herrmann of Budapest, under 
whose guidance and editorial supervision the published analysis of the census 
results were prepared. From 1887 to 1911, Professor Herrmann edited the German- 
language monthly journal, Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungam [Ethnological 
Communications from Hungary]. Beginning in 1902, he also edited a subsidiary 
journal, Mitteilungen zur Zigeunerkunde [Communications in Gypsy Studies], 
which attempted to serve as an international forum for Gypsy research. 29 

In the production of all of these ethnographic journals, and in the 1902 
compilation of a Zigeunergrammatik, Herrmann worked closely with the Habsburg 
Archduke Joseph (1833-1905). A member of the “Hungarian” branch of die 
Habsburgs, Joseph displayed a great interest in the life, and particularly the music, 
of die Gypsies of Hungary. In 1891, he founded a Gypsy settlement in Alcsdth in 
Hungary. Thirty-six families of “wandering” Gypsies were given land and 
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employment. In return for this, as part of the effort to “civilize” them, their freedom 
of movement was gravely restricted, as was their ability to use their earnings as they 
saw fit The expenses for the one post officer and four gendarmes assigned to the 
settlement were paid by Joseph himself (Joseph 1897). The “colony” was not 
successful and had folded by 1897, but was lauded in Herrmann’s journals and 
seems to have been a positive model for Jekelfalussy and die Gypsy statisticians as 
well. 30 Intrinsic to the ethnographic work of Herrmann and Archduke Joseph was 
die idea of an assumed hierarchy of peoples where primitive, unsettled people 
represented a regression from modem civilized people. This sort of hierarchy erf 
cultures, where difference was explained in terms of temporal progress, was 
common in many strains of nineteenth-century thought 

At this same time, particularly in Germany and Austria, official interest in or 
worry over “Gypsydom” manifested itself in statistical and criminological studies. 
A new literature on Gypsy language and habits developed with roots in criminal 
psychology. Where earlier writers had talked of eliminating “Gypsyness,” many of 
these new “scientists” believed that both desirable and undesirable “Gypsy” 
characteristics (music abilities and thievery, for example) were endemic in the 
Gypsy population, hi 1827 and 1863, respectively, two criminologists in Germany, 
Ferdinand Bischoff and Richard Liebich, published books on Gypsies. They were 
followed by the Austrian criminal lawyer, Hanns Gross (Wolf 1960:23). These 
works were representative of the shift from folkloric and linguistic studies of 
Gypsies to more biologically-focused studies of Gypsy character. The administrative 
measures of the late nineteenth century also reflected this change. Instead of 
outlawing certain professions or the use of the Romani language, as attempted by 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II, nineteenth century efforts at social control attempted 
to document, register and research what was increasingly seen as the biologically 
criminal nature of the Gypsies. 

In the same decade as our Hungarian census, a “Gypsy Reporting Service” 
was set up in the police headquarters in Munich under the direction of Alfred 
Dillman, whose 1905 work Zigemer-Buch, according to a later compiler of Gypsy 
language, was a combination of pseudo-scientific racial theories and a shallow 
knowledge of the works of the earlier linguists (Wolf 1960:23). 31 In his book, 
Dillman identified 3,350 “Gypsies” with a place of origin given for almost half of 
them. By 1907, the Munich register included over6,000people. In December 1911, 
the Dillman’s Bavarian office organized a meeting with police in the other German 
lands to try and coordinate the gathering of information on the “Zigeunerplage” 
(Fraser 1992:253). Similar registries were also begun in Switzerland, and in 1912, 
Gypsies in France were required to carry special identification papers, which in one 
recent history of the Gypsies are referred to as “notorious ‘anthropometric 
certificates.’” These listed in addition to name, age and place of birth, a series of 
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physical measurements from die size of die head to die length of the left foot 
(Kenrick and Poxon 1972:56). 

The trend towards increased police surveillance and registration of the 
Gypsy population was also evident in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The 
controlling of Gypsies by the police was ordered in Hungary as early as 1867 by the 
Interior Ministry and a similar order followed in Austria in 1888. Directives of the 
Austrian Interior Ministry from April and July of 1890 ordered local authorities to 
keep a register of all Gypsy individuals in their district In 1896, local authorities 
were forbidden to issue passports for foreign travel to “wandering Gypsies.” The 
imperative for state control of the movement of Gypsies, particularly in the event 
of cholera outbreak, was written into the Dresden Convention of 1893 between 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, Russia, Switzerland and several 
other states (Wandruszka and Urbanitsch 1980:960-961). With this Convention, 
the age-old libel against Gypsies as “filthy” plague-carriers was incorporated into 
a document of modern disease control and public health. 

The regulation of the Gypsy population and the prohibition of nomadism 
drew die attention of politicians as well as bureaucrats and civil servants. The 
eleventh session of the House of Representatives of the Austrian Parliament (1891- 
7) heard eighteen petitions from districts and townships calling for legislation 
against “Vagabonds and Gypsy-nature” (Austria 1891-1897:Index, s.v. 
“Vagabunden und Zigeunerwesen”). These petitions and interpellations present a 
list of the ills of the perceived “Zigeunerplage,” including damage to crops, theft and 
trickery, and request that legislation be enacted to regulate the wandering Gypsies. 
A parliamentary interpellation presented in July 1891 to the Interior Minister by 
Representative Dvorak of Bohemia was typical of the complaints presented to the 
parliament, 

The standing ordinances...against these wandering Gypsies, who threaten the 
security of property and person, have proven fully inadequate and therefore we 
present the following request..is your Excellence prepared to alleviate these ills 
[Obelst&nde] with the appropriate stronger measures? [Austria 1891-1897:2202 (46. 
Sitzung der XI. Session am 14. Juli 1891)] 

With the development of “statistical thinking” 32 in the 19th century, it was 
inevitable that the tools of this emerging social science would be used by states and 
scholars to enumerate, categorize and eventually improve or eliminate what was 
historically seen as the “Gypsy problem.” In the following section of this essay we 
will briefly explore the historical origins of many statistical concepts and the 
emergence of state statistical institutions in the Habsburg Monarchy. It will also 
examine how this new statistical science, particularly census-taking, was used by 
states to appropriate the right to establish identity. 
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A question about nationality would force citizens to declare their inner 
convictions, and if they had no national convictions, a state institution, the census, 
would impose one on diem. One should be very apprehensive about this in the interest 
of the state. Difficulties would arise in relation to the Jews, the Sesbo-Croats and the 
Gypsies. [Brix 1982:421]” 

This passage from the 1910 report of the Austrian Statistical Central 
Committee highlights three aspects of the development of statistics which will be 
discussed in this chapter. The first is the overtly political nature of any question of 
nationality around the turn of the century in the Habsburg Monarchy. Drawing 
attention to national allegiances was simply not in the state’s interest The second 
is one of identity few groups without an articulated national consciousness, or with 
conflicting claims on their national identity. Jews and Gypsies were die perennial 
exception to the paradigm of central European language-based nationalisms, and 
the use of a hyphenated “Serbo-Croats” suggests the dilemma erf national identity 
which faced the Monarchy’s South Slavs at this time. The third aspect which I will 
examine in the chapter that follows is the way in which the state appropriated for 
itself the right to establish identity through the act of the census. Only this third 
theme has not received serious attention from historians interested in east central 
Europe in this period. 

In asking a question about nationality, the state “imposes” a dialogue about 
nationality on the individual citizen. The relationship is skewed, the state chooses 
the categories and the citizen is forced to fit his response to them. The balance of 
power does not lie entirely with the state, however. As the obvious “apprehension” 
of the above report suggests, the results of the inquiry can be politically subversive. 
In nationalities statistics, the state freezes its citizens into categories of its own 
making, yet these categories are themselves often the basis for political agitation. 34 
Statistics served as a tool of governance and social organization in modern, 
increasingly bureaucratic states. This chapter will explore these categories of 
identity by examining how statistics and the institutions of the modem state evolved 
interdependently in nineteenth-century Europe. 

Even in its scientific and quantitative form, statistics was never separate from 
questions of statecraft. Like the original German discipline of Statistik, nineteenth- 
century quantitative statistics was concerned with the properties of state and society. 
Geographic, meteorological, economic, medical, agricultural and demographic 
studies were conducted and used as indicators of the power, health and wealth of the 
state. The tension in this double role of statistics, serving both as a science and a 
method of state administration, is a recurring theme in writing about statistics up to 
the present. While today this interdependence of statistics and state authority is 
usually critically interpreted, many nineteenth-century observers were enthusiastic 
about the mutual benefits of closer ties between statistical science and the state. 
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Statisticians consciously cultivated this relationship and their products were 
enormously seductive to rationally-organized bureaucratic states. This self¬ 
subversion of the objective, “scientific” nature of their work was subsumed in the 
benefits of official legitimation and state patronage. 

Karl von Czoemig, head of the Austrian Imperial Statistical Office, praised 
the effects of dose ties to government, which be saw as an antidote to the “private 
endeavorsof intellectuals... limited to scanty material because ofalack of support.” 
which led the field astray into “unfounded hypotheses or numbers-games” (Czoemig 
vonCzemhausen 1857a:40-41).Forvon Czoemig, statistics only had meaning and 
importance as the tool of rational administrators. In 1845, for the first time, all of 
the tables compiled by the bureau were made public (Czoemig von Czemhausen 
1857a:33). Publication was essential to the creation of an international science of 
statistics. Statesmen and social scientists alike were interested in creating standard 
methodologies and procedures which would make the data collected in each country 
readily comparable to that of other states, feeding the nineteenth century’s passion 
for competition, figuring out who was ahead in technology, industrialization and 
racing for colonies and discoveries. 

The irresistible power of the [publicized] numbers was immense,...every 
patriotic soul exalted in the consciousness that he belonged to a state which was 
capable of bringing its weight to bear on the community of European states with such 
moral and material power. [Czoemig von Czemhausen 1857a:33-34] 

It is natural that statisticians would not limit themselves to comparisons of 
data from year to year, or to regional comparisons within their own states, but would 
want to compare their state to others. The International Statistical Congresses, held 
biennially from 1851 to 1876 (at which time a permanent commission was 
established), were an attempt on the part of statisticians from all over Europe to 
facilitate comparison, “to promote uniformity in national statistics, and to secure 
excellence in the mode of procedure” (International Statistical Congress 1860:345). 
In relation to the Hungarian Gypsy census, we will look at the adoption of census 
norms by the International Congress, specifically at the creation of national and 
ethnic statistical categories. For obvious reasons, the representatives of the multi¬ 
national states of Austria and Hungary played central roles in these discussions at 
the International Congresses. 

Within the Habsburg Monarchy, attempts to create a statistical ethnography 
date back to the ethnographic and state-statistical traditions of Karl von Czoemig’s 
1857 work, Etfmographie der Oesterreichischen Monarchie [Ethnography of the 
Habsburg Monarchy]. Yet in his notes for the organization of the 1857 Vienna 
Congress, von Czoemig claims that ethnic statistics are only of interest to a few 
states, Russia, Turkey, and his own Habsburg Monarchy, and therefore can be 
omitted from the international statistical agenda. His successor in the Imperial 
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Statistical Office, !>.AdolfFicker,however,actively campaigned in the international 
community for the creation of an “Ethnographic International.” In an 1878assertion 
of tiie need for international ethnic statistics, Fieker discussed many of the 
hindrances to the compilationof ethnic andnationaldata, including thepcditicization 
of ethnic identity over the preceding three decades. 

Political capital is struck from ethnographic data, their scientific evaluation 

frequently analyzed only from tbe party standpoint, either praised beyond all cause 

or judged with unfair harshness. [Fucker 1878:556] 

The partisan nature of the debates over the “nationality” question was, of 
course, particularly pronounced in the Habsburg Monarchy. Though asking for the 
respondent’s “nationality” was considered optional in the recommendations of the 
1860International Congress in London, it was added to the required list of questions 
at the meeting in St. Petersburg in 1872. After much debate, it was decided that 
“language” would be recognized as the statistical indicator of nationality in the 
censuses. The Congress left open the question of whether the “mother-tongue” or 
“language of use” of citizens should be solicited. A census committee was 
established within the newly organized Permanent Commission to hear further 
debate on this point. Following the St Petersburg resolutions, both Austria and 
Hungary responded by introducing a nationality rubric into their next census 
questionnaires in 1880. In Austria, “language of use” was asked and in Hungary, 
“mother-tongue.” 

The implications of these decisions have been debated since that time. 
Despite the protests of national minorities that “language of use” was advantageous 
to the Goman language, Austrian statisticians resisted changing the category, 
claiming among other reasons that it would diminish the value of the statistics if new 
numbers woe not comparable to those from earlier counts. It is interesting that 
despite the use of the more genealogical category of “mother-tongue,” the results 
of the Hungarian censuses are often used to demonstrate the effects of “magyarization” 
of national minorities. Hungarian nationalism is often presented in historical 
literature as aggressively proselytizing. It is somewhat ironic that the success of this 
assimilatory project, which implies the possibility of “conversion” to Hungarian 
nationality, was measured in statistics about the seemingly less subjective data 
about “mother-tongue.” 35 The success of “magyarization” suggests more than 
anything the politicization of responses to the question of language on the census. 
Birth rates among Hungarian-speakers would not alone have caused an increase in 
their relative percentage; the political benefits of Hungarian nationality seem to 
have enticed an increasing number of people to “choose” Hungarian as their 
“mother-tongue.” 
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The debates around these statistical concepts are almost impossible to 
separate from the history of the various statistical institutions. Before examining the 
specific problems and considerations in the execution of the 1893 Gypsy registration 
in more detail, it is worthwhile to look briefly at the history of die independent 
Hungarian Royal Statistical Office. The 1867 Compromise Agreement, and the 
resulting creation of a separate Royal Hungarian Statistical Bureau in Budapest 
under die direction of Kdroly Keleti, was certainly a blow to the centralizing 
ambitions of vonCzoernig and his successor. Dr. Ficker. In 1857, vonCzoernighad 
spoken optimistically about the development of Hungarian statistics in light of the 
centralizing efforts of die Vienna office to bring all of the monarchy's various 
regions up to the same statistical standards (Czoemig von Czemhausen 1857a:35). 
Dr. Ficker’s 1875review in die official Austrian Statistische Monatschrift [Statistical 
Monthly] of the newly published Statistisches Jahrbuchfllr Ungam [Hungarian 
Statistical Yearbook] was skeptical about the ability of the new office to be effective 
in Hungary where the local governments and nobles held more political power than 
in Austria. Describing die general opinion in 1867, Ficker wrote. 

If the expression, “the looser the constitution, the stiffer the administration,” 
is valid, there wasn’t that much to be expected from Hungary. What could the most 
talented and active head of the new institute do in the face of an administrative 
organization in which the majority of the local representatives set aside the directives 
of the center without consideration? [Ficker 1875a] 

Ficker allowed dial he was pleasandy surprised by the quality of die 
publications of Keleti’s office, despite the inevitable “holes” caused by the 
dependence on local support and participation, and the “specific Hungarian 
viewpoint” demonstrated by the inclusion of Dalmatian population data with the 
lands of the Hungarian Crown. In a separate review of the work of the Budapest 
statistical office (under KOrttei), the Vienna bureau was critical of the use erf 
Hungarian for these publications. 

In the interest of producing really interesting publications, the Budapest 
office should be bilingual, when German, which is frowned upon by City Hall, can’t 
be used, then Hungarian-French...a bridge with the realm of world culture which die 
reasonable Hungarian statisticians cannot and will not avoid making. [Ficker 1875b] 

Both Keleti and KOrttsi did indeed make this “bridge” with the international 
community. At the International Statistical Congress in St Petersburg in 1872, both 
of these Hungarians were active in the discussions around census-taking and the 
resolution that “language” be recognized as the statistical representation of nationality. 
Neither man was entirely comfortable with die equation of language statistics with 
national statistics, and Keleti argued strongly against this view when he served on 
the Census Committee of die Permanent Commission erf die International Statistical 
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Congress established after the Petersburg meeting. His professional opinions on the 
statistical treatment of nationality were inseparable from his relationship to the 
young Hungarian central government and its centralizing and “magyarizmg” goals. 
As one of three statisticians called to report to this committee in 1874, Keleti 
presented a “Hungarian” definition of nationality which conflicted with those of the 
other two (Austrian) presenters. 

Nationality is nothing but a feeling analogous to religion, which is effected by 
membership, birth or genealogy, racial character and all related aspects, and for 
which language, like dogma and ceremony for religion, is the outward manifestation. 
[Brix 1982:93] 

The preceding pages have revealed some of the cultural and political content 
of the social science of statistics as it developed in die nineteenth century, paying 
particular attention to the evolution of census-taking, nationality statistics, and to 
die specific situation of statisticians in the Habsburg Monarchy. The following will 
examine the 1893 Hungarian Gypsy census, carried out by Keleti’s successor in the 
Royal Statistical Office, Jdzsef Jekelfalussy. In reading this census as a historical 
document, the relationship between statistical science and state administration 
which has been investigated here will give much insight into die situation of the 
statisticians who carried out the count and analyzed the data. 

It was with some sense of a final “magyarizing,” assimilatory goal, as well 
as the general anti-Gypsy sentiment described earlier, that in November 1892, the 
Royal Interior Minister, Kdroly Hieronymi, ordered a registration of all Gypsies in 
the Kingdom of Hungary. The census was held on the 31st of January, 1893, and the 
results were published by die Royal Statistical Bureau in 1895, under the auspices 
of the Hungarian Department of Commerce. As we have seen, this Gypsy census 
took place within a complex matrix of perceptions of Gypsies, discussions of 
national and ethnic character, ideas about modernization, and the development of 
state statistics and statistical methodologies. In the published results. Dr. Jdzsef 
Jekelfalussy reiterated that the registration had been ordered as the first step in a 
program to “control vagabondage and colonize the wandering Gypsies” (Hungary 
1895:v). 3< 

Jekelfalussy went on to praise the “sense of administration and statistics” 
which the Interior Minister Hieronymi demonstrated in immediately calling for a 
Gypsy registration, like his enlightened forerunners under Maria Theresa. The 
statistical office quickly prepared sample census ballots and questionnaires, and on 
December 15, 1892, a letter was sent to all county and municipal authorities 
ordering the registration and giving instructions for the count. The local governments 
were ordered to take all necessary measures to see that the census-taking was 
successfully completed and were obligated to cooperate with the agents of the 
statistical office. This letter also assured that the gendarmerie and military were 
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available if brute force [Brachialgewalt] became necessary in carrying out the 
registration (Hungary 189S:6). 3T 

The counting was to be done by the local authorities; however, special census 
agents of die statistical office would be assigned to areas where die 1890 general 
census had shown a particularly large population of “Gypsy language” speakers. 
The cities and townships would be issued printed forms in quantities based on their 
1890 census returns and were urged to inform the statistical office if they felt dial 
the number of Gypsies in their region had been underrepresented by that count The 
letter from Hieronymi included samples of the individual census forms to be filled 
out for each Gypsy man, woman, and child, and a general questionnaire about the 
situation of the Gypsy population, of which only one was to be completed for each 
district or township. All of the completed papers were to be returned to die Royal 
Statistical Bureau by February 5th (Hungary 1895:7). 

Hieronymi’s letter to the local officials emphasized several points which the 
statistical office saw as crucial to a comprehensive and accurate count First, the 
registration was to take place on a single day, January 31st 1893. The international 
statistical community prescribed the one-day count for increased accuracy. The 
London meeting of the International Statistical Congress in 1860 included the 
recommendation that census-taking be carried out on a single day in a list of 
unanimously accepted prescriptions for accurate and readily comparable population 
statistics. 3 * Hieronymi’s letter, however, explains the necessity of this measure in 
terms of the Gypsy character,’’...otherwise, because of the wandering nature of the 
Gypsies, many would be omitted in the count and others would be counted twice” 
(Hungary 1896:6). District authorities were ordered to prevent, by force if necessary, 
any Gypsies from entering or leaving their territory until the completion of the 
registration. 

The emphasis, both here in the instructions and in the 1895 publication of the 
findings, on the “wandering” nature of the Gypsies is particularly interesting 
considering that according to these same 1893 results over 90% of the almost 
280,000 Gypsies counted were listed as “settled” and only die “not particularly 
shocking number of 8938” were identified as “wandering Gypsies” (Hungary 
1895:19). Nomadism was nonetheless, even for statisticians whose results proved 
otherwise, one of the dominant stereotypes by which Gypsies were defined. The 
methodological discussion of the published census explains. 

They are a migratory people, nomads of certain primitive professions, legal 
and illegal; their wanderings often demonstrate an instinctive periodic repetition, a 
natural regularity, like the paths of migratory animals or the curves of comets. 
[Hungary 1895:1] 

Like the naturalist or the astronomer, the statistician could use enumeration 
and measurement to discover the essential qualities of his subject. Problems of 
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vagabondage and vagrancy were attributed to wandering Gypsies, and Jekel f alussy 
and his colleagues hoped that a comprehensive study of Gypsies and their settlement 
patterns would reveal die proper means to discourage nomadism among die 
Gypsies. To this end, all of die information which was gathered in the census was 
first divided into three categories, “permanently settled,” “temporarily settled,” and 
“wandering” Gypsies. After emphasizing that the count was to be taken on a single 
day, this tripartite separation was the second important methodological point which 
the instructions for the local authorities explained. “Permanently settled” Gypsies 
were defined as all those having a permanent, proper [ordentlich] residence in the 
district, even if they were away for the day of the census. The second category was 
for those Gypsies who for reasons of employment or season were “staying for a 
longer time” in one place without permanently settling there. The counters were to 
register as “wandering Gypsies,... those who drift from town to town together with 
their family and tent” (Hungary 1895:9). 

Despite the care given to the definition of the three categories and die detailed 
instructions which accompanied each category on the questionnaire, the directives 
gave no real guidance on the definition of “Gypsies” as such. Who was to be 
included in this count of “all the Gypsies in the Kingdom of Hungary?” The 
statisticians trusted that the local authorities would know whom they are to count. 

The observation of Gypsy descent and origin normally doesn’t run into 
especially great difficulties. The public opinion, the folk-consciousness 
[Volksbewusstsein], keeps a reliable, current record of those with Gypsy heritage; the 
anthropological character is a sure enough identification, surer than language, which 
is the only criteria of Gypsydom which appears in the general census. [Hungary 
1895:18] 

The statisticians acknowledged that “Gypsies” may have been passed over 
whose Gypsy nature was well-hidden by their assimilation into particularly urban 
communities, others may have purposely hidden from the authorities, and 
“superstitious and frightening rumors” may have spread which would cause 
Gypsies to fear this contact with officials. Following scientific methodology, the 
possible weaknesses in the totals compiled by the royal office were analyzed and the 
editors concluded, “It is almost inconceivable that non-Gypsies were registered, but 
undoubtedly... a not insignificant portion of Gypsies were passed over in the 
registration” (Hungary 1895:19). It is interesting that although this may not yet 
represent a biological or racial understanding of “Gypsies,” the statisticians 
expressed none of the concerns over the possibility of “counterfeit” Gypsies which 
had been a regular feature of earlier writings and administrative measures. 

The efforts of the Royal Hungarian office suffered from its dependence on 
the understanding and conscientiousness of these local authorities who actually 
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filled oat die general questionnaires and tallied the individual Gypsies. In 1893, 
many localities returned results which were incomplete or contradictory. The 
published results give several such examples, like the free city of Gy6r, where die 
tocal council completedadetailed questionnaire on the social andphysical conditions 
of a Gypsy neighborhood, but did not return any individual forms for the Gypsies 
who lived there. In the end, despite often explicit instructions for the completion of 
die forms, the results of the census were based on the subjective identification of 
people as “Gypsies” by these local authorities, whose ideas about ethnicity and race 
may have differed from those of the census-takers in the Royal Office in Budapest 

The Hungarian statisticians were aware of their dependence on the 
understanding of local authorities, particularly in the responses on die general form 
for each locality. Yet once the answers were received and unintelligible or 
obviously false answers (like the Gy6r example discussed above) discarded, the 
answers to die general questionnaires were also tabulated and used for geographic 
comparisons and broad generalizations. This is particularly absurd in the case of die 
tables on education which tabulate to two decimal places the percentage of school- 
attending Gypsy children who are “successful” in school (total % in each “success” 
category: good, 64.21%; slight 24.08%; poor, 6.71%). These success rating are 
used to extrapolate an innate intelligence within die entire Gypsy population. This 
entire calculation is based on aquestion answered for each locality, “Do the children 
of the settled Gypsies attend school, and if so, with what success?” (Hungary 1895: 
10,33). 

The census-takas’ criticism of their own methodology and results focused 
more on thoroughness; even flimsy data was run through county by county 
comparisons. The possibility of omissions and the resulting weaknesses in some of 
the tabulations were meticulously discussed in the methodological section, though 
sometimes not in the text of the analysis. For example, Gy6r, discussed above, 
remains entirely white on a colored map showing the density of Gypsy population 
by locality. Though there were clearly Gypsies in Gy6r (by the authorities’ own 
admission), in the analysis, the town was treated as if it had no Gypsies because no 
individual forms were returned. 

Tbe refusal of the Budapestauthorities to cooperate with the Royal statistical 
office offered both methodological and ideological difficulties for Jekelfalussy and 
his colleagues. On the 20th of March, well after the February deadline for returns, 
the magistrate’s office of the capital explained to the statistical office that “because 
on the 31st of January, and the days preceding and following,...no wandering 
Gypsies were staying in the capital, we did not contrive to hold a registration in the 
precincts of the city” (Hungary 1895:15). The royal office statisticians refused to 
believe that the municipal authorities in Budapest could have misunderstood the 
instruction and explanations of purpose which had been sent to them. Even if the 
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claims of die Budapest audiorides (bat there were no wandering Gypsies were 
true—and Jekelfalussy and his colleagues doubted this as well, calling die claims 
“more grounded in passive ignorance than the result of active tallies”—the absence 
of information on settled and temporarily settled Gypsies in Budapest was a great 
blow to die registration project, which bad as its “final goal and practical intention,” 
after all, 

...not the confirmation of the situation that there are both civilized and 
uncivilized Gypsies, rather the recognition of the ways and means, the causal 
relationships, which could change the uncivilized Gypsies into civilized. [Hungary 
1895:16] 

The missing numerical information for Budapest was particularly difficult to 
estimate because die 1893 census as a whole registered almost three times the 
number of Gypsies as woe reported by language in die 1890 census. The general 
census was also a particularly weak basis for extrapolations about Budapest hi the 
1880 count 11 Romani-speaking men with Hungarian mother tongue and five 
Hungarian-speaking men with Romani mother tongue were registered, a total of 16 
men who spoke the Romani language. “On the other hand,” wrote Jekelfalussy, 
“there were at that time in the capital at least fifty Gypsy musical groups, whose 
members almost without exception could speak Gypsy [Zigeunerisch]” (Hungary 
1895:19). 

Because language was not considered the defining characteristic of 
“Gypsyness,” it is interesting to look at the statistical categories which were 
emphasized in the census and at the criteria which were used for assigning “Gypsy” 
identity. As discussed earlier, the 1893 registration of Hungarian Gypsies was a 
response to worries about a population of Gypsy vagrants. As we have seen for early 
eras, this coupling of “Gypsy” and “vagabond” remained pervasive. In the seventeenth 
century the Gypsies suffered repression as a result of the elites’ fears of troops of 
“sturdy beggars,” made homeless by the Thirty Years War. Similarly, the political 
chaos and class unrest intrinsic to modernization may have precipitated anti-Gypsy 
sentiment in the late-nineteenth-century Habsburg Monarchy. Rapid urbanization 
and industrialization, and the lingering manifestations of Hungary’s “second 
serfdom,” combined with a demographic boom in the 1880s to set a great population 
of former peasants and agricultural workers on the move. 39 At the same time, newly 
independent Hungary was attempting to modernize and assert its position in the 
community of modem European nations. The persistence in Hungary of “Gypsydom” 
seemed to be a hindrance to this development; in the introduction to the census 
results, the persistence of nomadism in a modem state is explicitly lamented as a 
setback for progress and civilization. 
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In every cultured state [Knltuntaat] there still exist mobile elements, which 
haven't been shaped by the norms of organically developed society, rather which 
restlessly flow asunder, looking for the holes and tears in the public order,...which eke 
out a base existence from die weaknesses of the civilization, in a situation which 
makes enforcement of the law more difficult and its transgression easier. These 
elements hinder regular and mutual progress in intellectual and material fields, make 
administration difficult, endanger public safety, and corrupt public morality. [Hungary 
1895:3] 

In Hungary, concludes die author a couple of paragraphs later, die majority 
of these vagrant elements was made up of "wandering Gypsies.” Therefore, 
universal characteristics of vagrants ate paired in Hungary with “a definite and 
unique racial-type [Rassentypus].” This contradictory understanding of the 
sociological nature of the "vagrancy” problem on the one hand and the ethnically- 
based nature of the "Gypsy” problem on the other is the hallmark of this Gypsy 
census. Assimilatory goals were paired with racial or genealogical determinism, 
which explains why despite die incredibly low number of "wandering Gypsies” 
actually registered, the focus of die study was on "Gypsyness” and not cm some 
general examination of the phenomenon of vagrancy. The image of the wandering 
Gypsy held a double fascination for the modernizing Hungarian statisticians, as it 
did for many Europeans. It represented both the romantic and the dangerous aspects 
of "primitive” human society. 

The anti-modem symbol of die "Gypsy” permeated the language of die 
census with metaphors from die animal and natural world and from folk songs and 
traditions, all of which illustrated the romanticized simple, "natural” life which 
Gypsy nomads were understood to lead. Though the accuracy of results in die 
census rubric of "age” is always difficult to ensure, Jekelfalussy and his colleagues 
assumed that several aspects of "Gypsy nature” would further confound the 
inquiry. In the regular Hungarian census of die general population, individuals 
were asked for their birth date, whereas die Gypsies were asked fra* their age. The 
local authorities woe ordered to fill in their best approximation in the case that an 
individual Gypsy did not know his or her exact age. Gypsies, particularly 
wandering Gypsies, the counters were reminded, cannot be expected to know the 
exact number of their years. After all, "the cradle of die newborn Gypsy is, 
according to their folksong, theground, his blanket is the sky, the rain his baptismal 
water” (Hungary 1895:11). 

The power of the image of the wandering Gypsy and die presumptive nature 
of statistical categories are reflected also in the discussion of "caravan” size in the 
census. The general form asked every town which registered "wandering” Gypsies 
to list the number of caravans and the number of people traveling in each caravan. 
Out of over a thousand registered caravans, only six had more than 40 members. The 
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average “caravan” ranged from 7-10 people, what could easily be seen as an 
extended family or even the usual statistical category of “household.” The census- 
takers did allow that, “the caravans registered in many places with only 2 to 3 people 
can hardly be considered caravans.” The perceived decline in the size of Gypsy 
caravans—“in olden days caravans of over 100 people were reported”—is explained 
by a “loosening of tribal organization” and a change in living situation (Hungary 
1895:34). The statisticians first impose die ill-fitting category of “caravan” onto the 
situation of the Gypsies and then use their category to analyze the societal 
organization of that group. 

The naturalist’s vocabulary noticeable in the earlier quotation about the 
“comet path” is present at other points in the publication as well; the maternal 
affection of Gypsy mothers for their children is described as “Affenliebe” [ape- 
love], and the county which registered die highest concentration of “wandering 
Gypsies” as their “Hauptnest” [main nest]. The lack of true religious conviction 
among the Gypsies is a perception dating to their earliest arrival in Europe and the 
Hungarian statisticians dismiss the value of their own statistics on religious belief. 
Using an analogy to animals whose color changes with their environment, it is 
claimed that Gypsies simply declare die religion of their surroundings in order to 
avoid persecution and gain any possible benefits (Hungary 1895:41,34,51). 40 

The assumed lack of religion among the Gypsies was part of the explanation 
for including “illegitimate” marriages in the marital data for the Gypsies. The fact 
that common-law marriages between Gypsies were counted makes the data difficult 
to compare to the figures for the general population. Nevertheless, the census-takers 
conclude that the Gypsies marry at a noticeably higher rate than the rest of the 
population. Whereas high marriage rates are usually seen as a sign of stability and 
settledness, the Hungarian Gypsy census results interpret the high rates of marriage 
as representing an inferior set of moral standards. The Gypsies are described as 
reaching sexual maturity very young and having an unusually strong sexual drive 
which causes them to marry as soon as they reach maturity. Unmarried Gypsies are 
described as living a “loose,” “almost promiscuous” life, though no question on the 
census form would have provided this information about the sexual relations 
between single individuals. 41 Here, the categories of traditional perceptions of 
Gypsies both influenced and eventually overpowered the scientific categories setup 
by the statisticians. 

Using these sorts of classifications from the 1893 census, we can observe the 
creation of a fictional (statistical) Gypsy population which can then be manipulated 
(numerically) to enact social change. The statisticians’ expectations were fulfilled 
by their own methodologies. The “Gypsy” population represented in or created by 
the census is more orderly than the actual, dispersed and heterogeneous population 
of Gypsies in Hungary could have been. 
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Yet, despite all of its flaws, die 1893 Gypsy registration is still the most 
comprehensive information we have about the situation of Gypsies in Central and 
Eastern Europe at the turn erf the century. This essay does not intend to “write the 
Gypsies out of their history” by demonstrating the cultural and political context in 
which this census took place. 43 As Angus Fraser points out (1992:212), “[w]e know 
a good deal about the general pattern of Gypsy life in Hungarian territories towards 
the close of the nineteenth century from a detailed census... held in 1893 "There is 
much weak which can be done in the history of die Gypsies in east central Europe 
using ethnological and administrative records. Before these records are reexamined 
as clues in the cultural history of the Gypsies, it is important to examine them as 
documents from a history of the interactions between the Gypsies, interested 
academics, and the state. 

The 1893 Hungarian Gypsy census was the cqistone of a century of 
government efforts to study and dispose of what was seen as a “Gypsy problem.” 
The act of counting and categorizing the Gypsies initiated a dialogue about what and 
who was a “Gypsy.” In this interaction, the categories were set by the state. This 
right of the state to make decisions about identity was apparent on the very forms 
with their use of die third person pronoun (“What is his profession, age,Yet 
even the categories were not a monolithic creation of the state or the central 
statistical office; they depended on hundreds of local administrators and bureaucrats 
to interpret and judge these questions of ethnic identity. The process of counting also 
involved negotiation with individual Gypsies who represented themselves within 
the categories of the census. The reaction of the Gypsies could embody a range of 
responses, from willful subversion of the goals of the census by lying, to exaggerations 
because of social aspirations or fears of reprisals, to confusion over boundaries to 
the categories and misunderstandings of the language. 

The statisticians in the Royal Office were themselves working within a 
complex set of influences which have been explored in detail in this essay. 
Throughout the late nineteenth century, the Hungarian central administration was 
struggling to assert itself over the traditional political power of the nobility in the 
counties. Similarly, the new Hungarian Central Statistical Office felt the need to 
demonstrate its ability to produce statistical studies which were systematic and 
regular, by which Hungary could measure its progress and find its place in the 
community of European states. The urgency of this sense of competition is palpable 
in nineteenth century statistical development, particularly in Hungary, which found 
itself after “independence” on the periphery of the dynamic center of modernizing 
Europe with a “backward” economy and weak administration. 

In many ways, the counting of Gypsies was an assessment of Hungary’s 
problems in realizing its dreams of modernity. For this reason, we have paid great 
attention to the history of perceptions of Gypsies in east central Europe. As the 
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nineteenth century proceeded, an image of “Gypsy” had evolved in both scholarship 
and administration which combined historical prejudices with scientific rationality. 
This romantic, primitive, anti-modem symbolism of the Gypsy was the product erf 
both encounters with an actual Gypsy population and the pressures and influences 
of an increasingly modem, rational society, hi this context, we can read the 1893 
Hungarian Gypsy census, in its attempt to enumerate and “civilize” die Gypsies, as 
aparaltelattempttomeasureHungary’sown progress towardsgreater “civilization.” 

Notes 

Acknowledgments. An earlier version of this paper was read at the 1997 Annual 
Meeting of the Gypsy Lore Society, Boston. Massachusetts. 

1 Hohmann (1981) reproduces some transcripts like those from the eighteenth 
century nialof the Gypsy Georg Heinrich Gr(lnwald(pp. 30-1). However, Hohmann’s 
book is rather a part of the history of Gypsies as victims. 

2 Though this is not the focus of the present study, in the course of my 
research, I have become convinced that there is ample archival material for a study 
of this kind. The work of several historians of Africa, who deal with similar 
administrative and anthropological/ethnological sources seems to affirm this 
possibility for the “subaltern” to speak. See especially Moore and Vaughn 1994. 

3 See also the work of Ian Hacking, Theodore Porter, Martin B ulmer, and 
Silvana Patriarca. 

4 The tension in the fragile “compromise between state and county” was 
never resolved during the dualist system. See for example, Sugar and Handk 1990: 
256 ff. 

5 This law was considered progressive at the time, declaring die equality of 
all citizens, but did not recognize theexistence of separate nationalities or their right 
to autonomous political institutions (Sugar and Handk 1990:255). 

6 Hungary was experiencing a general demographic boom, and the general 
population increased by almost a third during the same period (Jeszenszky 1990: 
274). 

7 Reforms which regulated agricultural wages came only after rural unrest 
and socialist agitation in the countryside culminated in a general harvester’s strike 
and riots in 1897 and “spontaneous distribution of land” in the win to - of 1898. 
Jeszenszky (1990:271,277) estimates that in 1910, over a quarter of the population 
fit this description of “agricultural proletariat,” namely landless peasants employed 
either as estate servants or migratory harvest workers. 

* In 1902, at the International Orientalist-Congress in Hamburg, Archduke 
Joseph and his Hungarian colleagues were entrusted with the reorganization of an 
international Gypsy Research organization (Gjorgjevic 1903: iii). 
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9 Starr gives the example of the implicitly different moral significance in the 
categories of “vagrancy” and “homelessness” as topics of statistical inquiry 
(Alonso and Stair 1987:40). 

10 In Hungary, the first generally accepted evidence of Gypsies is a municipal 
record of travelers from “little Egypt" from 1416 in Brassd (Brasov). Yet, it is 
assumed that Gypsies must have already been in Hungary, because in die wave of 
migrations which began in 1417 in western Europe, many Gypsy groups carried 
letters of protection from Sigismund, Holy Roman Emperor and King of Hungary. 

11 For a list of these early sightings, Crowe and Kolsd 1991:11; Lidgeois 
1986:90; and Fraser 1992:88-92. 

,2 Most historians of the Gypsies (see for example Fraser 1992:150) note the 
unusually high number of such laws in “Germany" compared with other European 
states. It is important to remember that the Holy Roman Empire, “Germany,” was 
made up of hundreds of sovereign states and that the number of laws passed is of 
course related to the great number rtf independent sovereigns. 

13 An early British observer wrote, “Perhaps there is not any civilized state, 
Hungary and Transylvania excepted, where this remedy [expulsion] has not been 
tried” (Hoyland 1816:65). 

14 In 1616, the “voivode Fransiscus” and his followers were issued a safe- 
conduct by the Imperial Governor in Habsburg Hungary. These Gypsies were said 
to be “performing military service,” and Fraser emphasizes the opportunism of such 
an ordinance coming just four years after “more hostile" orders. See Grellmarm 
1787 in Wlislodd, 1890:13. Reference also in Fraser 1992:156. Similarly, in 1476 
Matthias Corvinus authorized the city of Sibiu (He rmanns tad t) to “make use of the 
’Egyptians’ established cm the outskirts," in arming itself for defense against the 
Turks (Odbert 1963:101). 

13 Among others, Fonseca 1995:236. (This is usually paired with the modern 
example of die Englishman who claimed in The Daily Telegraph in April 1969, 
“Gypsies only look black because they don’t wash.’’) No explanation is ever given 
to explain why, given the stigma associated with dark skin throughout European 
history, the Gypsies would perpetrate this “fraud." 

16 In an account typical of the Enlightenment, Hoyland (1816:62) wrote, “For 
a long time little attention was paid to them, but at last die evil became enormous, 
and complaints against them were so loud that Governments [sic] were constrained 
to take notice of them. Exemplary punishments woe judged necessary; and, at 
length, die most cruel and barbarous kinds were resorted to. What a blot on the 
history of those times, are the dreadful tortures of quartering alive, and breaking 
upon the wheel! These means being insufficient to prevent the perpetration of 
crimes; it was thought expedient to banish the Gypsies.” 
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17 Though Gypsies tend to practice the same religion as the surrounding 
population, they were often regarded as insincere or even referred to colloquially as 
“heathens” or “infidels." 

18 Kart Freiherr Czoemig von Czemhansen (1857b: 187) related how, “in 
earlier centuries, the nomadic Egyptians [Pharaonen]...were often a plague on the 
land; Maria Theresa was the first to turn her motherly attention to this neglected tribe 
[Stamm]." 

19 It is important to remember that this prohibition on marriage did not 
represent any sort of racial or “proto-eugenic” program. At this time many people, 
from other minorities like the Jews to the majority serf population, faced severe 
restrictions on their freedom to marry 

20 A “dowry” of 50 gulden was promised to “Catholic” Gypsy girls who 
married local inhabitants. Foster parents were given four forints yearly for each 
Gypsy child they toe* on (Czoemig von Czemhausen 1857b: 188). 

21 According to Hoy land, (1816:73) they were forbidden to wear cloaks, 
“which are chiefly used to hide things that have been stolen." 

22 Joseph El’s famous Toleration Edict similarly forbade the use of Hebrew 
for the business of the Jewish community. 

23 Writing in 1787, Heinrich Grellmann, the pioneering researcher of the 
Romani language, lamented, “A boy, (for you must leave the old stock alone) would 
frequently seem in the most promising train to civilization; on a sudden, his wild 
nature would appear, a relapse follow, and he would become a perfect Gipsy again” 
(Grellmann 1783, quoted in Simson 1865:367. 

24 This story is related in almost all historical surveys, but varies slightly. See 
among others, C16bert 1963:72, Fraser 1992:197, Fonseca 1995:88, Crowe and 
Kolsti 1991:117, and Hohmann 1981:44-47. 

23 In September 1782, the Hamburger Neue Zeitung reported from Hungary 
that the Gypsy “cannibals” had killed two people once to celebrate a wedding and 
that, “[t]he meat of young people from 16-18 was their favorite dish.” Another 
German paper even accurately reported that Joseph had ordered an investigation of 
these incredible allegations, but declared that the commission had discovered that 
the accused were in fact cannibals (Hohmann 1981:46-47). 

26 Two other important studies of Gypsy language were published within the 
next three years, by the German Heinrich Grellmann and die Englishman William 
Marsden. Neither author mentions RUdiger’s work and both claim to be the first to 
establish with certainty the linguistic connection between Romani and the Hindustani 
dialects (Wolf 1960:18-19). 
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27 Though usually referring to die Sorbs in northeast Germany, “Wendish” 
also refers to Slovene-speakers in what used to be southeast Austria and southwest 
Hungary. 

28 hi clearing up the prejudice of earlier writers, Wliskxdri reveals his own, 
“...wobei aber Niemand auch nur den Typus eines Juden mit dem eines Zigeuners 
verglich, geschweige denn, dass Jemand an den auffallenden Charakterunterschied 
beider dachte. Der Jude schmiegt und biegt sich, ja er verbirgt, verkxiecht und 
verleugnet sich, sobakl es son Vorteil erheischt Oder die Noth gebietet; der 
Zigeuner aber bleibt in stolzem Selbstbewusstsein zu jeder Zeit, unter alien 
Verhhltnissen,...” 

29 The Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society was established simultaneously 
with the Society in 1888. The first sales, from 1888 to 1892, was followed by a 
break in publication until the expansion of the Society in 1907. During this break 
in publication, Herrmann tried to get an international community of Gypsy 
researchers to recognize Ethnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungam as the official 
journal of die field. 

30 In a discussion of die “suitability” of Gypsies to agricultural work, the 
census editors cite die experience of the Archduke, who went in person with a group 
of “his” Gypsies being taught to hoe. According to a local inhabitant die Gypsies 
were soon tired and complained, “His Highness found it easy, he is used to work— 
we aren’t” (Hungary 1895:78). 

31 Wolf sown Wdrterbuch was first published in 1960. After the Nazis came 
to power, Wolf was asked to cooperate with die Central Office for Fighting the 
Gypsy Menace (the new name for Dillman’s Munich group) by furnishing Gypsy 
genealogies based on his research. He refused and in 1936his apartment was raided 
and his research materials sent to Dr. Robert Ritter in the Gestapo Colter in 
Magdeburg. He was threatened with imprisonment in a concentration camp if he 
continued his protests. This is related in Kenrick and Puxon 1972:60-61. 

32 The phrase is Theodore Porto’s (Porter 1986). 

33 Brix quotes “Bericht der Statistischen Zentralkommission,” June 15,1910, 
p.4582, in Allgemeines Verwaltungsarchiv, Vienna, hmenministeriumFasz. 2080, 
Akt Nr. 25057/1910. 

34 For an excellent examination of the politicization of die language statistics 
in the cisleithanian half of the Habsburg Monarchy, see Brix 1982. 

33 For example, Emil Brix describes bow between 1880 and 1910 the 
Hungarian-speaking majority in Hungary increased from 41.2% to 48.1%, while in 
the same period, the percentage ofGerman-speakers in Austria decreased from 36.8 
to 35.6 (Brix 1982:428, n. 18). 

36 This program was, however, never fully articulated. Kenrick and Puxon 
(1972:56) refer to a conference held in Hungary in 1909 where the branding of 
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Gypsies was suggested to control vagrancy. If this is true, it is a radical change from 
the sort of assintilato ry project represented by Jekelfalussy, Herrmann and Archduke 
Joseph. 

37 The possibility of using force or legal penalties to “encourage” full 
participation in the census had been discussed and agreed upon at the 1860 
International Statistical Congress in London. The possible corrupting influence that 
this “force” could have on the results was not mentioned in either the discussion 
there or in the methodological section of this 1893 census. See minutes of the July 
17th meeting of the Fifth Section, International Statistical Congress, (London 
1860), p.347. 

* The British representatives also recommended taking the count in the 
winterwhenthepopulation was less mobile. See “Remarks on the Recommendations 
of the International Statistical Congress held at London in 1860,” in International 
Statistical Congress 1874:136. 

39 In the four decades between the Compromise in 1867 and the 1890s, 
Hungary’s population increased from 15.5 to 20.9 million. During this same period, 
over two million Hungarian citizens emigrated as well, mostly to the United States 
(Sugar and Han£k 1990:274). 

40 The popular understanding that the Gypsies have no religion is demonstrated 
by a spate of similar folk-tales throughout the Balkans. In these tales, the Gypsies 
build a stone church and the other people build an edible church (out of cheese, 
sausage, or cabbage). The Gypsies then agree to trade and gobble up their new 
church, or in another variation, their holy book, which was written on cabbage 
leaves. These stories are repeated in much of the ethnographic literature. 

41 In fact, the inclusion of common-law marriage would lower the rates of 
illegitimate births in relation to those of the general population (Hungary 1895:43- 
46). 

42 This is a paraphrasing of Henrietta Moore and Megan Vaughn’s (1994:xxi) 
introductory remarks. 
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Maggie’s Education of “Her Unknown Kindred” 
in George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss 

Mary Elizabeth Hayes 


The chapter “Maggie tries to run away from her shadow” of George Eliot's The 
Mill on the Floss is not frequently analyzed, perhaps because Maggie's childhood 
escapade is rarely mentioned in the book itself after it happens. Having been called 
a "gipsy” in its pejorative sense by her own family, Maggie runs away to join a 
group of Gypsies. She assumes she will fit in with them because of her dark looks 
and wild temperament. Maggie sublimates this escape from her dark “shadow” by 
going to the Gypsies with a goal; in educating them, and thus demonstrating her 
superior intellect, they surety will honor her as their queen. In acting out this 
childhood fantasy, Maggie expresses frustration over exclusion from her own 
matrilineage and denial of the formal education available to her brother. Once 
among her fellow “dark” people, Maggie fails to captivate them with her self-taught 
book knowledge. This discursive incommensurability is additionally manifested 
when they begin speaking in Romany. Upon the failure of her didactic mission, 
Maggie is rescued by her father, and thus reabsorbed into her own kin group, and 
by extension, patriarchal society. Reading the "Gypsy chapter ” as an isolated yet 
integral episode o/The Mill on the Floss, I then direct my attention to Maggie's kin 
and how they define themselves discursively. 


In Eliot’s novel The Mill on the Floss (1860), Maggie Tulliver runs away to 
“her unknown kindred the Gypsies” (page. 118), confident that her “superior 
knowledge” (115) will secure her royal ascendance among them. The insularity and 
stylistic difference of the “Gypsy chapter”(Book 1, Chapter 11) connote the alien 
presence of the Gypsy people in Victorian England, as well as die episode’s unique 
significance to Eliot’s project. After a discussion of the nineteenth century English 
Gypsies, I will investigate Maggie’s motives for abjuring her society to live among 

Mary Elizabeth Hayes is completing her Ph.D. dissertation in English at the University of 
Iowa. E-mail: mary-hayes@uiowa.edu. 
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them. Maggie has been ostracized by her mother’s side of the family, the Dodsons, 
because she is as dark asa“gipsy,” and in their estimation, as lawless. While Maggie 
is not excluded from her father’s “dark” side of the family, she is denied, because 
of her gender, that which she most craves—education. Her father laments her 
intelligence, a handicap in a woman, as a sympathetic reader laments her being bean 
in such rigidly patriarchal times. Among the Gypsies, Maggie hopes she will not be 
branded as “dark,” as she is by her own matrilineage. hi wishing to expunge die 
stigma of her looks so her intelligence might be recognized, Maggie also implicitly 
articulates her desire to rid herself of the stigma erf her gender. Maggie knows that 
the Gypsies have queens; this ensures her that her female superiority will be duly 
rewarded in this culture. Since she has learned about Gypsies in books, Maggie 
naturally assumes they will permit their incoiporation into her “adventure” (118), 
which promises to be “just like a story” (119). Her mission, however, was bound to 
fail; the Gypsies are not a book-educated people, but rather, predicate their identity 
largely on their language. They resist interpolation into Maggie’s private, literate 
discourse and exclude her from theirs by speaking in Romany. Eliot’s Victorian 
England was rankled by the irreconcilability of the Gypsy and non-Gypsy discourses. 
The cultural cohesion created through the Gypsy’s language, complemented by 
Eliot’s reversal of the changeling motif, reflects the impregnability of the nineteenth 
century British Gypsies in spite of sedentary society’s attempts to infiltrate and 
control their culture. 

Critical neglect of the “Gypsy chapter” is perhaps best explained in the scant 
scholarship it does attract, which focuses upon the episode’s extraneousness and 
regards it as an interruption in the book. One might say that Eliot intended this, 
ending it with, “Maggie never heard one reproach from her mother or one taunt from 
Tom about this foolish business of her running away to the Gypsies” (127), as if to 
seal this interlude from the rest of the novel. The insularity of this chapter, in part, 
speaks to George Eliot’s views on the Gypsy people; they should be allowed to 
develop their own culture without negative interference from sedentary society. On 
another level, the “Gypsy chapter” may be read not as a diversion, but as part of the 
scheme of The Mill on the Floss; the exaggerated encapsulation of Maggie’s 
excursion to the Gypsies suggests its unspoken presence in the rest of the book. The 
Gypsies value blood and kin and predicate their solidarity, to the dismay of 
Victorian Gypsiologists zealous to decipher these elusive people, on their spoken 
language. Maggie’s exclusion by “her unknown kindred the Gypsies” and 
reabsorption at the chapter’s end into her own kindred group draws my attention to 
the identitarian discourses of the Dodson and Tulliver “kin” groups. Taking the 
Gypsies’ exclusion through language as a lesson which does not disappear from, but 
rather, recurs in the novel, I direct my attention to the Dodson and Tulliver’s 
idiosyncratic “kin” codes and how they impinge upon Maggie. 
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To better understand her representation of the Gypsies and the structure of 
the chapter, I will briefly discuss “the Gypsy” in Eliot’s cultural milieu. Critical 
commentary regards The Mill on the Floss as Eliot’s most autobiographical novel. 
I find critical consensus on this fact irreconcilable with critical neglect of the Gypsy 
chapter, since Eliot wrote the novel while living near Wandsworth Common 
(Haight 1954:279), one of the largest Gypsy settlements at the time. Nineteenth 
century England saw an intense interest in Gypsies for a variety of reasons, reflected 
in myriad conflicting representations of them. Gypsiology first became a study then, 
as die itinerant, self-employed Gypsies clashed with the sedentary, wage-labor 
ethos. In an era of increased industrialization, the Gypsies were viewed as a 
delinquent subculture that impeded the “progress” of their host civilization (Mayall 
1988:4). Maggie's brother Tom voices this common stereotype voiced in The Mill 
on the Floss —’’Gypsies were thieves, and hardly got anything to eat, and had 
nothing to drive but a donkey” (115). To Victorians, it was inconceivable, and 
perhaps abit offensive, that the Gypsies would rather live in abject poverty than join 
the British mainstream. This fringe element could not have collectively chosen such 
a backward existence for their culture; they must be avoiding the exigencies of 
membership in the British work force. 

While recognizing popular negative conceptions of Gypsies, Eliot’s depiction 
of them is not so blinkered. En route to the Gypsies, Maggie meets two wanderers 
who beg money from her and laugh at her. In not identifying these people as 
Gypsies, Eliot implies her agreement with Gypsiologists of her time, who claimed 
itinerancy and a “Gypsy lifestyle” alone did not make one a Gypsy. Henry Gibbins 
was a Gypsiologist who sought to define the Gypsies as a race. He drew a distinction 
between the people who had drifted into vagrancy and the “true,” pure-blooded 
Gypsies, whom he contended were honest and hardworking (Mayall 1988:30). 

Although the Gypsies were recognized by some as race rather than a lawless 
hoard of ne’er-do-wells, their critics blamed them for luring other “travellers” into 
vagrancy (Behlmer 1985: 249). Many British could not fathom itinerancy as part 
of Gypsy culture; they regarded the Gypsies as tax-evading, irresponsible degenerates 
of British culture. Legislation throughout die nineteenth century, such as the 
Vagrancy Act of 1824, tried to assimilate the Gypsies into sedentary culture. 
Considered charitable alternatives to the extirpations Gypsies had endured throughout 
history, these laws aided vigilant members of sedentary society in keeping the 
Gypsy menace in check. Such legislation required the Gypsy children to attend 
school, mandated that the Gypsy hawkers buy permits, proscribed fortune-telling, 
placed the Gypsy camps under police surveillance, and converted the Gypsy forests 
into private property. Eliot notes the disappearance of the Gypsy commons in 
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relating Maggie's disappointment at finding them in a lane. Some bewailed (he 
privatization of the Gypsies' land as the evanescence of a simpler, rustic lifestyle. 
By these, the Gypsy was celebrated as a noble savage, oblivious to the gross 
materialism of mainstream society. 

In its attempts to define the Gypsy race and distinguish it from an itinerant 
lifestyle, Gypsiology speaks to die Victorian interest in race and origins (Mayall 
1988:9). To their benefit or detriment, the Gypsies were first definitively named as 
a race in the nineteenth century. Their enemies used racial arguments to prove that 
die Gypsies were inveterately lazy, dishonest and dirty. Their “black blood,” 
evinced in their dark looks, was the source of Gypsy vices (Mayall 1988: 76). 
However, dark appearance was not a reliable indicator of Gypsy blood, as there were 
genetic exceptions and perhaps, in the rarest of cases, intermarriage with non- 
Gypsies. Yet, raconteurs relied upon the stereotype of the “dark and wild” Gypsy 
diey had implanted in the popular imagination. Seizing the opportunity for melodrama, 
they attributed the presence of light-skinned children in die Gypsy camps not to 
genetic variation, but to child-napping (Mayall 1988:87). 

The belief that Gypsies kidnapped children for use in moonlight incantations 
and rituals surely exacerbated the “Gypsy menace” in the eyes of sedentary society. 
Eliot acknowledges this popular changeling myth in The Mill on the Floss, and 
reverses it. Maggie runs away to the Gypsies, who return her home. These Gypsies 
do not offer to tell Maggie’s fortune, and never actually produce their Gypsy queen. 
Through revising popular myths, Eliot suggests her awareness of die skewed 
representations of the Gypsy in the public imagination. Yet, she does not attempt to 
correct negative depictions of the Gypsies by offering them as an example of 
primitive goodness. If anything, she depicts them somewhat tentatively in the 
chapter. A Gypsy boy startles Maggie, appearing to her “a diabolical fungus” (118) 
among the wild terrain, hardly a picturesque depiction of a noble savage. 2 Yet 
Maggie, eager for the success ofher adventure, quickly rationalizes that this boy “in 
all probability would have very genial manners” (118). Upon her arrival at the camp, 
the Gypsy women are friendlier toward Maggie than a negatively prejudiced 
Victorian or a Gypsiologist (knowing the Gypsies’ aversion to outsiders) would 
expect. However, Eliot resists depicting than in compensatingly impeccable terms. 
The Gypsy women snap at Maggie’s displeasure over their food and ignore her 
entirely when the men get home. They also linger somewhat covetously over 
Maggie personal affects, her bonnet and thimble, and slyly inquire into her financial 
background. While the Gypsies’ return of Maggie might be read as an honorable 
deed, I somewhat wryly read it as an example of Gypsy exclusivity rather than a 
patent attempt to disabuse mainstream society of its biases. 

Open-minded people such as Eliot felt that Gypsies were not a people to be 
sedentarized or scotched. Eliot regarded the Gypsies as she did the Jews, not as the 
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“other,” but “another” (Simmel 1994:105). Rather than force them into mainstream 
society, understanding and appreciating Gypsy culture would ameliorate troubled 
relations. Eliot was friends with several Gypsy scholars, most notably Charles 
Godfrey Leland, who founded the Gypsy Lore Society in 1888 (Meyer 1996:153). 
She shared an interest in the many dialects of the Gypsies’ language with the 
Gypsiologists of her time, who recognized Romany as fundamental to Gypsy 
identity (Weisenfarth 1981:93). The Gypsies have cherished their Romany language, 
rooted in Sanskrit and modified by travel, as the embodiment of the peregrinations 
of their people. Since they have never had a permanent homeland, knowledge of the 
Gypsy language has been a cultural common ground for Gypsies, as well as a 
shibboleth (Adams 1975: 36; see also Fonesca 1996: 72, Rishi 1976: 115). John 
Hoyland, England’s first “Romany Rye” (honorary “Gypsy gentleman”) earned his 
legendary acceptance among the Gypsies by addressing them in their language. 
Future “Romany Ryes” would conclude that language was the secret to achieving 
familiarity with the Gypsies (Behlmer 1985:236). 

In die nineteenth century, tandem interest in Gypsy language and heredity 
generated the notion that “true” Gypsy blood was evinced in their language. 
Knowledge of Romany supplanted darklooks as the litmus test among non-Gypsies 
for Gypsy blood (Mayall 1988: 79). Significantly, some Gypsiologists began 
referring to the “true” Gypsies as “the Romany,” as distinct from hybrid peoples. 
The perceived wane of the Gypsy language was attributed to a hybridization of the 
Gypsy blood. Gypsiologists made such a strong connection between language and 
blood that they expounded this theory without concrete evidence that such 
hybridization was in fact occurring (Mayall 1988:30). Claiming an inherited 
knowledge of language might be fallacious, but in the relationship there generated, 
a parallel between the Gypsies and Maggie’s kin can be drawn. 

n 

In many of her works, Eliot suggests family is a racial, rather than social 
designation. This is true of The MiU on the Floss, where Maggie’s family, especially 
her mother’s side, is obsessed with the physical and behavorial traits carried in their 
blood. The Dodson side of her family, Maggie’s mother and three aunts, articulate 
their disapproval of her in terms of blood—“That child ’ull come to no good; there 
isn't a bit of our family in her” (229). Her mother and fellow Dodson sisters 
repeatedly equate Maggie’s dark looks, inherited from her father’s family, with her 
wild behavior. Her ontological “darkness” precludes her inclusion into their “light” 
side of family, the matrilineage. Maggie’s retreat to the Gypsies, where she expects 
to blend in with her fellow dark people, addresses directly this vehement exclusion 
by the female side of her family, and a subtler exclusion by the male side. Maggie 
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is not eschewed by her father’s family, die dark people. Her father even defends her 
dark looks—“there's red wheat as well as white” (70) to her blonde adversaries. Yet 
her loving father repeatedly views her intelligence as an impediment, “[She’s] too 
‘cute for a woman. I’m afraid.... An over-’cute woman’s no better nor a long-tailed 
sbeep-she’ll fetch none the bigger price for that” (17). While he evaluates Maggie 
according to traditional gender standards, that is, female marketability for marriage, 
her father does recognize her wasted intelligence, albeit as an accident of gender 
rather than the injustice of apatriarchal society—“It’s apity but what she’d been the 
lad-she’d ha’ been a match for the lawyers, she would” (25). Her purpose in going 
to the Gypsies, to teach them, speaks to the exclusively masculine privilege of 
education withheld from her. There, she will not only participate in education, she 
will oversee it. In her desire to become queen of the Gypsies by teaching them, to 
head a matrilineage because she is the most intelligent, Maggie expresses her 
dissatisfaction with both gender lines of her own family. 

She had been so often told shfe was like a Gypsy and “half wiki” that when she 
was miserable it seemed to her the only way of escaping opprobrium and being 
entirely in harmony with circumstances would be to live in a little brown tent on the 
commons; the Gypsies, she considered, would gladly receive her and pay her much 
respect on account of her superior knowledge. [115] 

Upon deciding to go to the Gypsies, her “unknown kindred” (118), she anticipates 
the recognition denied her by her own kin because of her looks and gender. Yet, by 
sending Maggieonadoomedmission to teach peoplenotculturally disposed toward 
formal education, Eliot underscores her heroine’s sad, inescapable status in her own 
family and society. 

As with the Gypsies, the Tullivers and Dodsons of The Mill on the Floss 
attribute their family characteristics to blood and describe themselves as “kin.” 
Maggie’s mother is one of four sisters, all of whom are light. When upbraiding 
Maggie for her wild behavior, they pair her transgressions with her looks, and 
perhaps blame the former on the latter—“the geU’srude and brown” (106). The dark 
Maggie is juxtaposed with “little pink and white” Lucy, her neat, well-mannered 
cousin, who does not have any Tulliver blood in her. In one pivotal scene, Maggie, 
having dirtied her pinafore, is scolded by her mother, who fears it will reflect badly 
upon her own domesticity and child-rearing. The outraged Maggie retreats to the 
attic, where she drives nails into the head of her doll. In her mutilation, rather than 
nurturance, of her doll, Maggie acts out die perceived “bad” nurturance of her own 
“pink and white” mother and rebels against normative female behavior. 

Even if she were to alter her behavior, the Dodsons would still not regard 
Maggie as one of than because of ha looks. One aunt contends that sending her to 
boarding school “would not prevent her from being so brown” (141). They 
dismissively associate her with her fattier’s family, the Tullivers, who are dark and 
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according to the Dodsons, irresponsible as well. In a vain attempt to win family 
approval, Maggie cuts her hair, the metonymy of her “darkness” and wildness— 
“She didn’t want her hair to locdc pretty—that was out of the question—she only 
wanted people to think her clever and not find fault with her” (72). This remark 
combines the reservations each side of her family has about her, her looks and her 
intelligence, and adumbrates Maggie’s plans for intellectual ascendance among her 
fellow dark people. Her Aunt Glegg tellingly says “[Maggie’s] more like a Gypsy 
moreover” (76), coupling Maggie’s looks with her latest wild antic. 

The title of the “Gypsy chapter,” “Maggie tries to run away from her shadow” 
suggests Maggie ’ s desire to sever this inescapable dark side. The “shadow” likewise 
refers to Maggie’s pushing her well-behaved, light-haired cousin into the mud, a 
misdeed that putatively arises from Maggie’s dark blood. In rendering prim Lucy 
dark and unkempt, Maggie hopes she will get positive attention as her own dark 
looks are no longer singular. Unfortunately, Maggie has only succeeded in making 
herself “darker.” Her mud make-over erf Lucy resonates with an earlier imagined 
adaptation; Maggie has featured herself a queen reigning over a fairy tale world, 
enabled through her metempsychosis into Lucy: 

She was fond of fancying a world where the people never got any larger than 
children of their own age, and she made the queen of it just like Lucy, with a little 
crown on her head and a lithe sceptre in her hand... only the queen was Maggie herself 
in Lacy’s form. [69] 

In fantasizing physical change and subsequent exaltation, Maggie acknowledges 
that her lodes deprive her of acceptance and ascendance in her own matrilineage. 
She resurrects this desire, to be queen, when she goes to the Gypsies. Eliot wrote in 
her notebooks that metempsychosis for the Gypsies was “their sole article of faith” 
(Weisenfarth 1981:93). Knowing this auctorial association of the Gypsies with 
metempsychosis, I read Maggie quest to the Gypsies as one for change on the order 
of metempsychosis. Since she can’t choose her form to fit the tale, as she does in her 
daydream, Maggie will go somewhere where her form will not hinder her. 
Physically fitting in will effect a miraculous transformation—Maggie will get due 
recognition for her intelligence. 

While writing The Mill on the Floss (1860), Eliot and her husband, George 
Henry Lewes, were reading Darwin’s long-awaited “Book on Species” (Haight 
1954: 214). 3 Darwin’s On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection 
(1859) related phenotypic exceptions to the dynamics of survival. One finds the 
influence of Darwin on Maggie’s logic; her dark looks are an unfavorable variation 
in her home environment, but well suit the Gypsy’s niche. She imagines the Gypsies 
as “being entirely in harmony with circumstances” (115). In this ambiguous word 
“circumstances,” Maggie posits physical harmony with ontological harmony. 
Embarking on her “adventure” (118), “[s]he felt a delightful sense of privacy in 
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creeping along (be hedgerows” (117). Maggie imagines harmony of her dark looks 
with those of the Gypsies as providing an inviting camouflage, such that "her cruel 
relations who found fault with her should never see her anymore ” (116) (my 
italics). She is disappointed to find the Gypsies in a lane rather than “a mysterious 
illimitable common, where there were sand-pits to hide in and one was out of 
everybody’s reach, [which] had always made part of Maggie’s picture of Gypsy 
life" (118). It would seem that to Maggie Gypsy existence is predicated upon an 
inviting, fantastic escapism. 

Indeed, Maggie experiences an initial concinnity among the Gypsies that 
verges on narcissistic fulfillment Maggie thinks as she looks at a young Gypsy 
woman holding a baby, "her aftnt Pullet and the rest of her family wore right when 
they called her a Gypsy, for this face, with die bright dark eyes and the long hair, 
was really something like what she used to see in die glass before she cut her hair 
off’ (119). This scene suggests an attendant identity formation, such as that of an 
infant looking into its mother’s face or recognizing its own in a mirror. When die 
Gypsy girl snatches Maggie’s bonnet and puts it on her head, Maggie quickly says 
she’d rather wear a handkerchief as the Gypsies do. Maggie is glad to rid herself of 
this "despised" fetter, an artifact of the "pink and white” femininity her own 
matrilineage celebrates. 

After being taken in by the Gypsies and educating diem with ho* book 
knowledge, Maggie is certain (hey will name her as their queen. When she cuts her 
hair, Tom tells Maggie she looks like an idiot, yoking her two sources of anxiety by 
relating her physical appearance to a mental deficiency. In her escape from her 
eccentric looks and search for a people to educate, Maggie assures herself, “Gypsies 
most likely knew nothing about idiots, so there was no danger of their falling into 
the mistake of setting her down at the first glance as an idiot” (118). The Gypsies 
will accept Maggie as one of them, and her looks will not prejudice their perception 
of her intellect While she relies upon their lack of learning, she does not count upon 
their indifference toward it. 

For writers of Eliot’s time, Gypsy royalty was a popular topos, as reverence 
for their royalty was something the British people shared with their mysterious dark 
neighbors (Mayall 1988:76). Maggie constructs her desire to be Gypsy queen from 
books, and hopes to achieve it through books. This is manifest in the structure of the 
chapter. Eliot writes the Gypsy episode as an autonomous tale; the chapter has a plot, 
setting and tone distinctive from the rest of the book. “It was just like a story," the 
narrator comments after the Gypsies have addressed Maggie as a “lady.” Maggie 
automatically takes this as a term of respect and Gypsy acknowledgment of her 
superiority. She prefaces the knowledge she is about to impart upon them as book 
knowledge: “I should have liked to bring my books with me, but I came away in a 
hurry you know. But I can tell you almost everything there is in my books” (120). 
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Maggie's first, unfinished lecture is on Columbus, a noteworthy choice on 
Eliot’s part She noted in her journals the edict for the extirpation of the Spanish 
Gypsies issued in 1492, the same year people in the New World found themselves 
under erasure (Haight 1954:93). Columbus was able to take control of the New 
World because the indigenous peoples, heretofore unpracticed in his discourse, 
signed treaties with him. 4 In the same way, Maggie attempts to assert power over 
the Gypsies through her book knowledge, a discourse with which they are not 
familiar. The half-listening Gypsies respond at the mention of Columbus, “Is that 
where you live, my little lady?” The erstwhile term of respect, “lady,” now rings 
patronizingly, hinting at the failure of Maggie’s mission. Maggie does not continue 
much further with this story; she cannot interpolate the Gypsies into her literate 
discourse, as their culture is an oral one. 

Maggie, counting upon the Gypsies’ ignorance of book knowledge, realizes 
something quite different, a discursive incompatibility. Withabitof annoyance, she 
notes several of their asides in an “unknown language.” The most extended 
exchange in Romany begins when “ [t]he tall girl, who had gone a few yards off, said 
something which produced a strong effect” (121). The Gypsy women, having been 
only mildly attentive to Maggie’s hunger, quickly scramble to set die table; one can 
assume the girl has announced that the men are on their way home. Moments earlier, 
Maggie has requested an audience with the queen, but does not meet her. Instead, 
she is witness to this gendered separation of labor. Perhaps, in Maggie’s logic, 
because the Gypsies do not have homes, their women are notasmiredindomesticity 
as her aunts and mother. 

With young Maggie’s ambitious feministagendain mind, I lode to one of the 
few references elsewhere in the novel to her excursion to the Gypsies. After Maggie 
has become beautiful, Eliot compares the anticipated satisfaction of successfully 
educating them to realizing her beauty while looking in the mirror. 

It may be surprising that Maggie, among whose many imperfections an 
excessive delight in admiration and acknowledged supremacy were not absent now, 
any more than when she was instructing the Gypsies with a view to achieving a royal 
position among them, was not more elated on a day when she had had the tribute of 
so many looks and smiles, together with that satisfactory consciousness which had 
necessarily come from being taken before Lucy’s cheval-glass and made to look at 
the full length of her tall beauty, crowned by the night of her massy hair. [457] 

This Maggie, who once “did not want her hair to look pretty...only wanted people 
to think her clever” (72), now takes pride in her looks reflected in “pink and white” 
Lucy’s mirror. Once her “darkness” is acceptable in female circles because she is 
exquisitely attractive, Maggie willingly indulges in it She trades her desire for a 
“royal position” as a wise matriarch for the “crown” of her beautifully fixed hair. 
If the reader does not want to go so far as to charge Maggie with hypocrisy, her 
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subscription to feminine norms should at least highlight her earlier displeasure with 
them. Eliot intended this scene to resonate with Maggie’s wish to be queen erf the 
Gypsies, in particular the moment when she asks to meet her royal predecessor. The 
leader’s disappointment with Maggie's indulgence in the female vanity she formerly 
eschewed suggests Maggie’s disappointment at realizing her Gypsy matriarchy 
was, in fact, as patriarchal as her own society. 

When the Gypsy men arrive home, they scold die women, who answer bade, 
all in Romany. The Gypsies, who have refused interpolation into Maggie’s 
discourse by ignoring her “lesson,” have now excluded her from theirs. Eliot 
portrays the Gypsies’ communication as nonsensical, when the mealtime colloquium 
becomes “an incomprehensible chattering” (122); and as inhuman, when “the tall 
girl gave a shrill cry” to announce the men’s homecoming. Maggie’s 
marginalization via die Romany language is historically accurate among non- 
Gypsies. At the time, language not only facilitated Gypsy solidarity, but also 
exacerbated the Gypsy menace in the eyes of sedentary society. George Borrow 
regarded Romany as a means "to enable habitual breakers of the law to carry on 
their consultations with more secrecy" (Macfie 1913:58). While Gypsiologists felt 
their studies impeded by die dearth of writings in the Gypsy language, enemies of 
the Gypsies used their illiteracy as further proof of Gypsy stupidity and laziness. 

hi contrast with the incomprehensibility of the “unknown tongue,” Maggie 
is easily able to understand or come to her own understanding of written language. 
When she picks up Tom’s Latin book, she is able to rationalize her incorrect 
translation of the word bonus, “Well, there is no reason why it shouldn’t mean 
*gift’”(156). Unlike Romany, Latin is not the spoken, vital discourse of a people. 
Because Latin not only belongs to, but is bound to a literate realm, Maggie can 
appropriate it however she likes. In die “Gypsy chapter,” Eliot tellingly describes 
the limitations of Maggie’s knowledge in terms of language: “she could tell “that 
‘poly’ meant ‘many’; but she had had no idea that Gypsies were not well supplied 
with groceries” (123). These examples of Maggie’s ability to assimilate written 
language underscore the import of the Gypsies’ spoken language. As a cultural si gn 
of a nonliterate people, Romany depends upon vital, everyday use; although Maggie 
has located her “unknown kindred,” their language is “unknown” to her as well, and 
precludes her assimilation as kin. 

Ignored entirely once the group has begun speaking Romany, Maggie 
abruptly abandons the “stray” of her ascent to royalty through storytelling: “Maggie 
felt that it was impossible that she should ever be queen of these people, or even 
communicate to them amusing and useful knowledge” (122). In this remark, she 
tellingly pairs the impossibility of ho 1 setting upamatrilineage with her discursive 
incommensurability. Realizing the bootlessness of her mission, the imaginative 
Maggie envisions her “adventure” as a different tale. She immediately extrapolates 
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die Gypsies' relative indifference toward her into tbe high melodrama of the ancient 
changeling myth, reasoning the Gypsies will wait until after dark to kill her and cut 
her up. Now, she is no longer a future queen, but a damsel in distress, fantasizing 
about a white knight coming to save her: “If bo - father would but come by in tbe gig 
and take her up! Or even if Jack the Giantkiller, or Mr. Greatheart, or St. George, 
who slew the dragon on die halfpennies, would happen to pass that way!" (123) 
Eliot’s variation of the changeling myth, having the Gypsies return her home rather 
than take her/rom her home, defies Maggie’s expectations for the tale and flouts the 
“tales” about Gypsies in Eliot’s time. I note that as the Gypsies are returning her, 
they meet Mr. Tulliver. With her father in a salvific role, Eliot casts Maggie as the 
disempowered woman who longs for escape from patriarchy yet is reliant upon it 
Her father’s rescue reabsorbs Maggie into her own kindred, her father’s family. 
Maggie thankfully pledges never to desert him, an oath to which she adheres most 
notably in her parting from Phillip. 


m 

Maggie’s exclusion by the Gypsies ’ languageand the finality of the chapter’s 
end correctly illustrate Eliot’s anti-assimilationist mindset. Indeed, the cohesiveness 
of the Gypsy people has been remarked upon by their worst critics, albeit in a 
negative light In addition to the solidarity embodied in and generated by the 
Romany language, Gypsies have codes that ensure maintenance of all kin, especially 
the elderly. Their marriages are endogamous, a concern for racial purity that 
expresses manifest loyalty to kin. The exclusivity of Eliot’s Gypsies, and by 
extension, that of the Victorian Gypsies represented in the isolated chapter, 
ironically, is whatrenders the “Gypsy chapter” integral to Eliot’s project Considering 
the curious episode in light of Gypsy social arrangements, one may read the rest of 
the novel with an eye to the kin practices of the Dodsons and Tullivers. 

Before deciding upon the title The Mill on the Floss, Eliot had proposed “The 
House of Tulliver,” “The Tulliver Family,” and “The Tullivers,” disclosing that the 
family unit was the true subject of the novel (Haight 1954:264). 5 The Dodsons and 
Tullivers do indeed speak often of “kin” and “Wood,” terms abundant in writings 
on the Gypsies, to describe their own relations and loyalties. Their blood lines are 
preliminarily figured through their appearances and temperaments, as the Gypsies’ 
had been before Gypsiologists took an interest in their language. As the novel 
progresses, discourses evolve through which each family expresses the solidarity of 
kin relations, transpiring most prominently when Mr. Tulliver loses all his money. 

When die Tullivers are forced to sell their belongings, the Dodsons inscribe 
history upon their material goods, such as the sugar tongs that Mrs. Tulliver 
remembers as “the first things [sic] I ever bought” (222). In defining their kin 
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through bourgeois commodities, Dodson’s patois of possessions at times verges 
upon the “incomprehensible chattering” (122) of the Gypsies speaking Romany. 
Indeed, their discourse is as intentionally occlusive as Romany, for they fear 
dissemination of goods will not only hurt the family pride, but will weaken the 
family as these things have a fetish value. The narrator speaks ofthe Dodson attitude 
toward outsiders: “There were Dodsons less like the family than others—that was 
admitted; but insofar as they were ‘kin,’ they were of necessity better than those who 
were < noldn’”(Sl). Out of “kin” loyalty, the Dodson sisters endeavor to buy up Mrs. 
Tulliver’s possessions so they will stay in the family. Unlike the Romany language, 
material goods are easily translated by outsiders, who would strip them of the 
Dodson nuances. Buying Mrs. Tulliver’s belongings is not done for materialistic 
reasons, per se, but as an attempt to maintain discursive integrity. 

However, the belongings in which they take such pride do not belong to the 
Dodson sisters, but to their husbands. In their valorization of goods, this fact is not 
overlooked, but embraced as essential to the item. Considering the importance 
placed upon a women “fetching” husbands, male ownership of their goods is 
perhaps the most highly sought after nuance. Their goods stand waiting for 
inscription, and once they have received it, the nuance of male possession becomes 
the featured aspect of the goods. In the world of female exchange, goods are more 
valuable when stamped with the imprimatur of male ownership through marriage. 

Maggie is drawn into this discourse most dramatically when her female 
station in life is evaluated after her would-be elopement. The rich and handsome 
Stephen Guest is an envied prize in the marriage game; Maggie’s cousin Lucy had 
been groomed her entire life to find such a husband. Maggie has fallen in love with 
Stephen and run away with him, returning unmarried. Her actions toward her cousin 
Lucy have been grievous, but would have been forgivable in what the narrator 
archly names “feminine public opinion,” “[i]f Miss Tulliver, after a few months of 
well-chosen travel, had returned as Mrs. Stephen Guest with a post-marital 
trousseau” (511). These goods, as well as Maggie, would have been inscribed with 
the name of her husband. While the wealth these goods denote is surely attractive, 
their true value resides in the male ownership that extends to the female “borrower.” 
The sexist double standard of this public opinion would remark of the situation, “Mr. 
Stephen Guest had certainly not behaved well, but then, young men were liable to 
those sudden infatuations” (512). While such thinking is unpleasant to apprehend, 
the intra-sexist double standard that favors women with husbands over those 
without is more distressing. If she had returned with her “post marital trousseau,” 
even Maggie’s darkness could be overlooked; die purveyors of “public opinion” 
would say “how well the maize-coloured satinette becomes her complexion!” 
(513). Maggie’s physical darkness, once her most insurmountable hurdle in 
“fetching a price,” and even her questionable actions, would be appealing if she 
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were wearing “her husband’s” dress. In having “feminine public opinion” condiment 
Maggie’s unique coloring, Eliot suggests not only die power of these inscribed 
goods, but also, how Maggie herself would be favorably “coloured” by marriage. 
Indeed, Maggie acted more nobly toward her cousin in not going through with the 
wedding, boldly facing obloquy in returning unmarried after having traveled with 
» man . However, the moral implications of her actions are not censured as blatantly 
asherlackof goods. Since shehas returnedwith “no husband and no trousseau” (513), 
“the taint of her presence, [was] extremely dangerous to daughters [at St Ogg’s]” 
(514). Her coloring would appear becoming if accessorized by goods acquired from 
marriage, but as an unmarried woman, without the constituent rewards of marriage, 
she “taints” everything she touches. 

The dark Tulliver blood, which the Dodsons surely blame for Maggie’s slight 
against her “light” kin, predisposes Mr. Tulliver to ruin himself as it did his sister 
who married poorly, and his grandfather Ralph Tulliver. Even though Mr. Tulliver 
is financially insolvent Tom speaks for him in forgiving his sister, Mrs. Moss’s 
debt The Moss debt is not simply forgotten; there is a bank note to be destroyed and 
much ceremony around its cremation. The destruction of the bank note exemplifies 
the Tulliver definition of kin through ritualistic, somewhat occult discourse. This 
act of loyalty to kin is added to the“‘unknown’ things” (230) Mr. Tulliver has done 
for his sister without Mrs. Tulliver’s knowledge. His exclusion of Mrs. Tulliver 
from his family, the dark people’s discourse, is predicated upon his male ownership 
of their assets; he has the power to conduct such a ritual. The Dodsons’ incredulous 
disapproval of Mr. Tulliver’s magnanimity toward his sister evinces the disparity 
between each family’s kin code. Since Dodson sisters invest unique, emotional 
value in belongings they do not own materially, money is problematic, as it is 
essentially exchangeable and without nuance. They have primarily articulated their 
loyalty, not by giving the Tullivers money, but by buying their goods; even though 
Mr. Tulliver technically owns these goods, they still function as female currency. 

After Mr. Tulliver has been ruined and Mr. Wakem has bought the mill, Mr. 
Tulliver forces Tom to sign the family bible as a declaration of war with the 
Wakems. The Tulliver acts of loyalty, namely, the destruction of the Moss bank note 
and pledge of joint enmity with the Wakems, are more materialistic than the Dodson 
in that Mr. Tulliver has real material wealth; yet, they are less so, as the material 
objects themselves are not at the focus of the exchange. Whereas the Dodson’s 
discourse resides heavily in the actual goods as their nuances are inextricably 
wedded to them, material items, thebanknote and bible, function more ritualistically 
for Mr. Tulliver. As a man, Mr. Tulliver has the power to perform such rituals and 
invest otherwise insignificant items with meaning. Domestic feminine items, 
however, predate their nuances. The Dodson sisters, disempowered and confined to 
domesticity, are then able to attach meaning through their “borrowed” use. 
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Maggie’ 8 outstanding expressions of loyalty resonate with her failed mission 
to head a matriarchy among the Gypsies. As a familial "misfit” ostracized by and 
in search of kin, her pledges to kin are more problematic than her brother Tom’s. 
When Tom upholds his father’s decision to destroy the bank note, loyalty to the 
TulUver kin is applauded by a Dodson aunt: “Dodson blood was certainly speaking 
in him, though, if his father had been a Dodson, there would never have been this 
wicked alienation of money” (233). When Mr. Tulliver asks Tom to sign the Bible, 
Maggie pleads with him not to; perhaps she foresees her own call to swear upon it 
in reassertion of her unswerving loyalty to her father by renouncing a suitor. In not 
marrying Philip, Maggie remains true to her father, an oath she pledged at the end 
of die Gypsy chapter and in the presence of Tom. Abandoning codes for female 
behavior both moral and social, she forsakes her own reputation in not marrying 
Stephen outof loyalty to Lucy. As both these acts of loyalty to kin deal with romantic 
entanglements, die obviate the possibility of Maggie’s establishing her own kin. It 
would seem that her childhood pledge at the end of the “Gypsy chapter,” never to 
desert her father was a monolithic one, her reabsorption into his family final and 
exclusive. 

JohnBlackwood wrote of this scene inaletter to Eliot, “poor Maggie’sretum 
from her Gipsy flight is a great stroke of art, that is to say it is perfectiy natural” 
(Haight 1954: 259). 6 1 find this remark interesting, for it was the chapter’s very 
“unnaturalness,” its apparent strangeness that invited my critical response to it In 
seeking outherphysical compatibility, Maggie discovers adiscursive incompatibility 
with the Gypsies. She is excluded by their “unknown tongue” (119) Romany, a 
Gypsy cultural sign that attracted the interest yet undermined the invasiveness of 
Victorian sedentary society. Considering also that the Gypsies are not a book- 
educated people, it would seem that Eliot has “loaded the die” against her dark 
heroine seeking royal ascendance by educating them. What was Eliot’s purpose in 
sending Maggie on an unrealizable mission? In seeking out her “unknown kindred” 
(118), Maggie, as a dark, intelligent women, attempts to escape unsatisfying status 
in her own family. While the ending of the chapter, Maggie’s return to her father, 
seems especially contrived, it links the chapter thematically with the work as a 
whole. Because her reunion with her father unites the strange, “forgotten” Gypsy 
episode with the rest of the book, die reader is more acutely aware of the inclusive 
and exclusive kin dynamics of the Dodsons and the Tullivers. Maggie’s unfulfilled 
dream, to be queen of the Gypsies, resonates with her never heading a matrilineage 
by having a family of ha- own. Eliot has Maggie retreat to the Gypsies to dramatize 
her reabsorption into her father’s family, the only kin she would ever know. 
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Notes 

‘Valerie Dodd (1990:5) tells how a young Eliot was frightened by a Gypsy 
child, an episode die shares with Maggie. 

2 Eliot wrote of reading Darwin in letters to Charles Bray (November 25, 
1859) and Barbara Bodichon (December 5, 1859). 

Stephen Greenblatt (1991) has influenced my discussion of Columbus. 
4 Eliot corresponded with John Blackwood about possible book titles on 
January 3 and 6,1860. 

5 This letter was written by Blackwood to Eliot on February 6,1860. 
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REPORT 

The Gandhi School: Seeds of Cross-Cultural Conflict 

Dyna S. Hermann 


The Gandhi Secondary School and Student Hostel was opened in Pics, Hungary 
in January 1994. The creation of the school was a response to the years of low 
levels of education in the Gypsy population in Hungary. With the creation of this 
school the founders had envisioned the slow but steady development of a Gypsy 
intelligentsia, which would ultimately help break the cycle of poverty. It was 
assumed that the tests for entrance into the school would be effective tools by which 
to select the best students, and that these students would be able to learn in the 
environment of the new school. The founders realized that the first faculty would 
have to be carefully selected. These teachers would have to be sensitive to the 
cultural differences of their students as well as to their learning needs. Despite the 
relatively high level of cultural sensitivity on the part of thefaculty, conflicts arose. 
The situation was exacerbated when a new set of teachers was hired in January of 
1995 to accommodate the new incoming class of students. These teachers did not 
possess the same degree of sensitivity toward the students as the first. This paper 
examines the sources of the conflicts encountered in the Gandhi School in its first 
year and a half of operations. It is argued that many of the conflicts stemmedfrom 
cross-cultural misunderstandings between faculty and student body, as well as 
between the white Hungarian teachers and the faculty of Gypsy origin. 


The following account stems from my year as a Peace Corps Volunteer 
English teacher at die Gandhi School from September 1994 to June 1995. My 
observations, conclusions, and recommendations are based on my interaction with 
the students, faculty and staff at the school, on my conversations with Hungarians 
working outside the school, and on readings I have done on cross-cultural training. 


Dyna S. Hermann is the Study Abroad Coordinator in die International Education and 
Services Office at Western Oregon University, and a master’s degree candidate. Mailing 
address: 850 Stephanie Street, Apt 4, Monmouth, OR 97361; E-mail: hennand@wou.edu. 
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Background and Context 

On a quiet residential street, in the hills of P6cs, Hungary, we find the 
Gandhi Foundation Secondary School and Student Hostel (die Gandhi School). 
The school exists today because of die commitment and vision of the founding 
members of the Gandhi Foundation, established in 1992. Their goal was to “create 
a multi-faceted secondary school principally for the benefit of Gypsy students, but 
which [would] also be open to any qualified student, regardless of ethnicity” 
(Gandhi Foundation 1994). 

According toareportftom the Ministry of Culture and Education, Ethnicity 
and Nationality Department, entitled Official Communique on die Plan for a 
National Gifted Student Hostel Network for Secondary School Students of 
Romany Origin, “in the 1992-93 school year 7.1% of all primary school students 
in Hungary (a total of74,000) are of Romany origin” (Heindl 1995). The hope of 
the Gandhi Foundation in developing the Gandhi School was to create a Gypsy 
intelligentsia, an educated class of physicians, lawyers and teachers. The belief 
was that such professionals would “be able to define and defend their cultural 
identity” (Gandhi Foundation 1994) .This vision came in direct response to the fact 
that “less than 1% of Gypsy students graduate from secondary school, while not 
even 1 in 1000 takes a degree at university” (Gandhi Foundation 1994). While 
many primary and secondary school teachers across Hungary do make an effort to 
help and encourage their Gypsy pupils, this assistance cannot overcome die 
debilitating discrimination from white Hungarian students and teachers. Such a 
hostile environment, coupled with the fact that they receive little support from their 
“families who traditionally disdain formal education” (Fondler 1994:8), causes 
many of the small number of Gypsy students to drop out and never complete their 
education. 

The Gandhi School was designed to provide a supportive, educational 
environment for students of Romany origin. In this school the children would 
“learn about the Gypsy past and present, about Gypsy culture and ultimately— 
through these means—about themselves” (Gandhi Foundation 1994) .The school, 
however, was not designed to segregate the Gypsy students from mainstream 
Hungarian society. The school has from its beginning been open to non-Gypsy 
students. Preference has been given, though, to those children from socially 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Antonia Haga, one of the three Gypsy members of 
parliament in 1994, also believes that the goal of the Gandhi School should be to 
build self-confidence among these students. 

The aim is to educate these [Gypsy] children and get them back into their 

social circle....We need a school which is student-centered, and teachers who are 
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ready to compensate for these students’ social backgrounds and accept Gypey culture. 
[Fondler 1994:8] 

The Gandhi Foundation did successfully fulfill this need in its design erf the 
Gandhi School. The original faculty were carefully selected. These teachers were 
drawn to the project because of their dedication to teaching and because of their 
compassion and sympathy for the situation of die Gypsy population in Hungary. 
Many of the original faculty had strong backgrounds in sociology and ethnic 
studies. The combined expertise of these teachers helped them to create a unique 
curriculum which they feltto be the most appropriate for the new studentbody. They 
decided to 

teach an increased number of hours in literature, Hungarian grammar, sociology, and 
philosophy. These classes [would] aim to aid the students both in integrating into the 
existing cultural context and in furthering their creative development [Gandhi 
Foundation 1994] 

In addition to creating the special curriculum, die original faculty took it upon 
themselves to learn as much as possible about their students and the communities 
from which they came. The teachers began to learn the Beds language, the 
predominant Gypsy language in the area surrounding P6cs. One part of the student 
selection process was a visit with the parents in their home. These visits served two 
purposes: they helped the teachers develop an understanding of the home life of their 
students, and perhaps more significantly, they helped the parents and family 
members develop an understanding and appreciation for the formal education their 
children were receiving. Such visits are not part of the mainstream Hungarian 
educational system. The relationships developed during these visits proved to be 
essential as die students became more involved in their studies and tensions 
developed in the school. As a result of the visits the parents showed more 
willingness to take an interest in their children’s education and to try working with 
the teachers to resolve personal and interpersonal conflicts. As we will see lata - , the 
decreased interaction between new faculty and families resulted in a greater gulf of 
misunderstanding on both sides and an increase in tension among faculty, students 
and their families. 

The first class of approximately fifty students at the Gandhi School was 
selected using a rigorous battery of basic skills tests. The recruiters removed 
selected Gypsy students from the mainstream Hungarian school system in the 
strategic fifth and sixth grades. They were then eased into the Gandhi program with 
a ten-day summer camp. The fourteen faculty and four dormitory staff were 
required to attend this camp in order for both teachers and students to becomebetter 
acquainted. Also attending the camp were two university volunteers who would be 
working with the children on their homework and free-time activities after classes. 
The first class of students started in January of 1994. 
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The first semester of operations at the Gandhi School was not without its 
problems. As with any pilot program, plans and programs changed as unexpected 
situations arose or planned activities failed. All in all, however, die relationship 
between the original faculty and the first class of students proved harmonious and 
productive. These original faculty became mentors in the eyes of the students. The 
teachers and dormitory staff bonded with the students and devoted countless hours 
of attention to the children both in the classroom and during after school free time. 
The students, although struggling with their studies, worked hard. The teachers 
modified their teaching styles frequently in an attempt to find the best match 
between learning style and methodology. In all my years as both a student and as 
a teacher, I had never witnessed such an expenditure of energy on die part of a faculty 
to ease the adjustment of their students. 

During this first semester, from January to June, the recruitment team was 
selecting students to start the following January. This team was made up of 
essentially the entire existing faculty. The schedule for visiting schools rotated 
among the teachers according to the days they were free from teaching duties. Once 
the next class of students was selected, they were ready to attend the ten-day summer 
camp. These students completed the first semester of their 6th grade and prepared 
to enter Gandhi in January, 1995. 

With the anticipated arrival of the second class of fifty students, preparations 
were also made for hiring four new staff. The school hired them during the summer 
and fall of 1994. Consequently the new teachers were not able to participate in the 
summer camp for the students they would be teaching. Their first meeting with die 
second class of students was the first day of classes in January. The remainder of this 
paper will focus on the conflicts which developed among faculty, staff and students 
as a result of the change in basic cross-cultural preparation for the new teachers. 

As mentioned above, the founders of the Gandhi School and its supporters 
recognized the need to create a school and faculty which valued the Gypsy culture 
and which required its teachers to become familiar with and compensate for their 
students social backgrounds. These teachers, it was believed, must learn about and 
accept the Gypsy culture. In terms of pedagogical approach the teachers would 
necessarily need to adjust their teaching styles to meet the learning styles of their 
students. This perspective is not commonly taught in the Hungarian teacher t raining 
colleges, although reforms are being implemented. The success of the first semester 
in the Gandhi School can in part be attributed to the fact that the original faculty were 
keenly aware of the need to adjust their methods to meet the learning needs of the 
students. After all, they realized that the low success rate of Gypsy students in 
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Hungarian schools was due in pact to the Hungarian teachers’ inability or 
unwillingness to meet their differentneeds (including the need to educate the family 
about the positive aspects of education) (Fondler 1994:8). These needs include a 
less regimented style of classroom management, a more participatory or 
communicative style of interaction, and more individual attention. The mainstream 
Hungarian classrooms generally do not accommodate any erf the above. 

The students entering die Gandhi School were often weak in basic Hungarian 
language grammar, and in basic mathematics. Odm* learning disabilities include 
difficulty in concentrating for long periods of time, dyslexia (both mild and more 
serious), poor writing skills (both style and handwriting). The reasons for these 
disabilities are many and discussion of them is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Suffice it to say that without individual attention, die students quickly lost interest 
in learning. Providing die individual attention, and accommodating their other 
needs listed above, resulted in an attentive, bright, engaged and motivated student 
body. 

I will say, though, that some of die students’ unique learning needs can be 
attributed to culture. The original faculty discovered, for example, that Gypsy 
communitiesencouragedamoreparticipatory or commimicativestyteof interaction 
among children. The teachers found that if allowed to participate in the classroom 
in this manner, their students paid more attention, completed the homework 
somewhat more frequently, and in general respected the teacher more. The original 
faculty were able to observe this cultural trait as a result of their visit with families 
in the borne villages. 

The teachers hired for the incoming secoodclass did not have this opportunity, 
nor did they receive any cultural or language training before they began their 
classes. Unfortunately this lack of training resulted in decreased quality of interaction 
with their students and increased frustration for both groups. While teaching at the 
Ghandi School I overheard comments such as, “These children cannot learn !”or“It 
is impossible to teach these children! They are too demanding!” from the new 
teachers as they returned to the faculty room after classes. The physics teacher, one 
of the new faculty, had difficulties with one student in particular. This student 
enjoyed learning, although it did not come easy to him. He often sought 
encouragement from his teachers and frequently inquired after the status of his 
progress and grades in his classes. To some teachers his inquiries may have seemed 
excessive and overly demanding of their time. For this student, however, continually 
checking in with the teacher on his test scores, classroom performance, and 
homework was his way of both showing interest in the subject and reassuring 
himself that his grades were not suffering too greatly. The new physics teacher, 
unwilling to meet this child’s unusual needs, refused to give him the attention he 
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requested. She came to me a number of times seeking support in her frustration with 
this student She declared to me once, “I cannot give this much attention to all my 
students and I certainly won’t be pushed around by this boy!” The unfortunate result 
of the inflexibility on die part of this teacher was that the child lost respect for her 
and for the physics lesson. His grades suffered in the end. Other children soon 
became aware of the feelings their teachers held toward them. For many students 
this was all too familiar, as they had experienced such attitudes from their teachers 
in their old schools. The tension which resulted between teachers and students led 
also to discouragement on both sides. Discouragement among the children led to 
apathy and destructive behavior. 

Tension existed not only between faculty and students but also between 
original faculty and the new teachers. These two groups often disagreed on 
disciplinary methods, with the first stressing culturally appropriate methods and the 
second stressing the need for the students to learn how to “be Hungarian.” An 
example of this conflict and its resolution follows. 

The problem. The Gandhi School is a coed boarding school with one 
dormitory. Male and female students are housed on separate floors. According to 
the rules, written before the school was opened, no visiting is allowed between boys’ 
and girls’ floors after 8 p.m. Violation of this rule is grounds for suspension. One 
evening the dormitory supervisor found two girls visiting one of the boys’ rooms at 
11 pm. It was Valentine’s Day (also celebrated by many in Hungary). 

The resolution. Enough of the faculty felt uncomfortable with the clause 
dictating suspension that the issue of alternative means of discipline was raised. 

The conflict of the faculty in taking the disciplinary action stemmed from a 
greater awareness of the needs of the students, and difficulties in teaching than, than 
there had been when the rules were written. The faculty realized by that time how 
difficult it was to keep these children in school. Gypsy students have a very hard time 
in schools because of family environment, racism, different learning styles, etc. The 
fear for several faculty members was that if they suspended these girls, they would 
not return to school at all because of family and community pressures (the same 
pressures which encouraged them to enroll in the Gandhi School in the first place). 

Some faculty, on the other hand, felt that a rule is a rule and it must be 
enforced regardless. Their argument was that these Gypsy children needed to leam 
some discipline and accountability for their actions. This argument came from some 
of the new teachers. The Gypsy teachers and the white Hungarians from the original 
faculty, however, argued that these children cannot be punished for iheir cultural 
values. At home in their communities this behavior would not have been viewed as 
wrong. Boys and girls become romantically involved at an early age. If the children 
finish high school, though, there is less chance of early marriage and family. The 
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Gandhi School was founded to promote education, and to encourage children to 
leave marriage and family for adulthood. 

Many of the original faculty held the position that is was absolutely necessary 
to take all perspectives into consideration. It seemed that both groups in the faculty, 
as well as the children, were presenting valid points: 

The children needed to learn to be accountable for their actions and respect 
the rules; 

The cultural values needed to be considered, requiring the faculty to vie w the 
violation through a different lens; and. 

The girls were merely behaving mischievously and wished to experiment 
with romance on Valentine’s Day. 

Several of us expressed to the faculty that the ideal solution would ultimately 
reflect these three perspectives in some collaborative way. In such an intercultural 
environment there could be no single right answer. The goal of the school, after all, 
was to keep the children in school. It was also our responsibility to understand these 
children and help diem receive the education necessary for their success in 
Hungarian society. 

Naturally, our suggestions metresistance from some of die more conservative 
new teachers. We suggested several alternatives to suspension. In the end, the 
majority of the faculty came to an agreement to resolve the situation. The children 
were not suspended but put on strict probation and were required to sit in afternoon 
detention for a period of time. The faculty also learned some tough lessons about 
implementing culturally appropriate measures. 

Conflict simmered between members of the original faculty and the new 
Head Master as well. The Head Master did not view the situation in die school as 
a result of cultural insensitivity or lack of knowledge on die part of the new faculty, 
but rather to be common misbehavior among the students and a lack of discipline. 
The original faculty disagreed vehemendy and as a result many were either fired or 
voluntarily left the Gandhi School. The void left by their absence resulted in an 
increase of cross-cultural conflicts as well as unruly behavior from the students. The 
cost to the school was significant both in terms of financial commitment and in terms 
of quality of education. 

Preventive Measures: Cross-Cultural Training 

The above scenario could have been avoided had the new teachers received 
the same intensive cross-cultural training that the original faculty had participated 
in. The training was dropped because of time and financial constraints. Had the new 
faculty been required to participate in the family visits and the summer camp, the 
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school would have bad to putthem on payroll before January. Tbe budget at that time 
did not allow for this. Based cm the consequences listed above, I argue that it would 
have beat to the school’s advantage to invest in cross-cultural training for all its staff 
and faculty. 

The environment at the Gandhi School is multicultural in nature. Carol 
Archer argues that a multicultural classroom requires a unique perspective to 
ensure the development of a positive learning environment (Archer 1994:75). The 
situation which developed with the presence of the untrained new faculty at Gandhi 
does not reflect a positive learning environment Archer suggests that in order for 
the instructor to facilitate such a learning environment s/he must learn about the 
students’ culture(s) and constantly improve his/her intercultural communication 
skill s (75). What this argument implies for the white Hungarian teachers at the 
Gandhi School is that they must: 

Recognize the Gypsies as an ethnic group with its own distinct culture, 
Recognize that cultures do differ, but that the differences do not make them 
less valid, 

Recognize that multiple cultures in a country or society are beneficial, and 
Be cognizant of their own Hungarian culture. 

With the above knowledge and attitude in place the white Hungarian teacher 
might be less inclined to make such exclamations such as “These children cannot 
learn!” Archer cites Wubbels and Levy’s argument that “we are a product of our 
society, our style of communication is a reflection of our cultural background” (78). 
The frustration of the white Hungarian teachers can be understood by the absence 
of this belief in their world view. Understanding where a student has learned a 
particular behavior or what type of cultural context s/he was raised in is greatly 
significant in developing not only a positive rapport with that student, but also for 
designing an appropriate curriculum and teaching methodology. Archer suggests 
the culture bump “approach to understanding cultural differences” (81). This 
approach requires the instructor “to identify the cultural assumptions and values that 
underlie the behavior in question” (81). With this approach the teacher not only 
analyzes and understands the students’ culture, but also understands her own 
cultural patterns at a deeper level. This approach seems to me to be appropriate if 
not crucial for the teachers at the Gandhi School. I quote Archer at length in order 
to fully explain the culture bump approach: 

This process requires that [the teacher] define the context for the culture bump 
and their expectation concerning appropriate behavior from members of their own 
culture within the context where the behavior arose. Once they have identified their 
own cultural expectations, they determine the “human ” quality that those behaviors 
represent for them. Some examples ofhuman qualities are consideration, cleverness, 
caring, kindness..., stupidity,... meanness. 
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Having gone this for, teachers are now in a position to try to understand the 
other culture from a different perspective. Rather than examining the causes of the 
behavior of members of the culture, they now search for the way that the other culture 
manifests the "human quality" previously identified in their own culture. When 
analyzed in this way, ...[foe instructor]...answers two important questions: Why do 
they do what they do? and How do they do what we do? [81-82; emphasis in original] 

Along the lines of understanding one’s own cultural values, it is important for the 
teacher to be aware of her own learning styles and preferences and include other 
styles in her teaching methods. Awareness of one’s own style helps one to 
understand why one chooses a particular teaching method over another. I would like 
to emphasize again that discussions on awareness of differing teaming styles and 
die need to incorporate than in teaching methodology do not take place on a wide 
scale among Hungarian faculty. I argue, though, that without these discussions and 
changes in teaching approaches, the Gandhi School and other schools like it cannot 
hope tomeet their mission ofcreatingasuppoftiveandpositivetearning environment 
for their students. 

Looking bade on the year I spent at the Gandhi School I can see die need to 
incorporate a cross-cultural training session into an orioitation to the school for all 
new hires and for meaning students. After all, 

foe purpose of cross-cultural training [is] to provide a functional awareness of foe 
cultural dynamic present in intercultural relations and to assist trainees in becoming 
more effective in cross-cultural situations. [Pusch 1994:110] 

Considering that most white Hungarian teachers are completely unaware of 
the Gypsy cultural dynamic when they enter the Gandhi School, it seems prudent 
to provide this training to than. 

If [the white Hungarian instructors] are able to initiate contact with confidence 
and maintain it with insight and skill, both they and those they encounter will learn 
more, enjoy more and pursue deeper relationships (112). 

It is easy for me as an outside observer to see foe significance, even foe 
urgency, for cross-cultural training, but at the same time I believe foe white 
Hungarian teachers cannot dispute that they are not just building bridges with 
students, but also between the dominant Hungarian society and the Gypsy population. 
They must make foe effort to know the family and community of their students in 
order to create effective curricula and school programs and successfully interact 
with their students. By making foe cultural leap to adaptation in foe Gypsy 
community they can better understand foe process and challenges their students face 
in adapting to foe Hungarian society. 

Cross-Cultural training, therefore, seems imperative in the context of the 
Gandhi School. This type of training would prove useful when trying to address 
issues of domestic diversity (114). In cross-cultural training 
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participants are encouraged to reflect on how they judge others, how these judgments 
are formed and how they respond even if the cross-cultural contact occurs at some 
distance or on a relatively superficial level. [114] 

This type of reflection would bring Hungarians beyond the level of defending 
their prejudices against Gypsies to a more productive discussion on how to move 
beyond prejudice and racism; a discussion which, in my opinion, is long overdue in 
Hungary. 


Conclusion 

In my mind the benefits of a cross-cultural training p rogram in die Gandhi 
School would have far outweighed the costs had one been implemented for the 
unfortunate newly hired teachers. Properly managed the Gandhi School can 
ultimately serve as inspiration for all communities in Hungary struggling with anti- 
Gypsy forces and sentiments. In my short time with them I was able to dispel myths 
surrounding Gypsies commonly held by white Hungarians. But I was a visitor in 
their country whose impact was limited. The influence which the teachers at the 
Gandhi School have is far greater and far more significant The message they carry 
back to their families and colleagues about the students and environment in the 
Gandhi School will have an immense impact on the beliefs these groups hold. I 
argue that without training which improves the chances of building a positive 
learning environment, resulting in a positive experience for all, the Gandhi School 
is actually hindering its chances for success. 

A teaching assignment at the Gandhi School provides many challenges even 
to the best trained instructor. From my experience working with the teachers there, 
though, I believe the two greatest skills which would help die faculty and the student 
body meet these challenges are cross-cultural sensitivity and conflict management 
(Although a significant issue, unfortunately a discussion on conflict management 
is beyond the scope of this article.) I quote at length from Pusch on the qualities of 
an effective cross-cultural communicator. These qualities may seem overly 
demanding of an individual. Over time and with proper training, however, one can 
develop many of them. An effective cross-cultural communicator is one 

Who tolerates ambiguity well; 

Who is adaptable to new stimuli, social conventions, and behavioral demands; 

Who is skillful at observing and interpreting the cultural features of behavior 
and displaying respect for people from other cultures; 

Who is able to accept his or her own failures, understand his or her own 
cultural roots and their effect on personal behavior; and. 

Who has a well-developed sense of humor (Pusch 1994:138). 
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The above qualities seem to be implied in Antonia Haga’s vision of die 
Gandhi School as a {dace which is student-centered and where “die teachers are 
ready to compensate [or be sensitive to] their students’ social backgrounds and 
accept Gypsy culture” (Fondler 1995:8). 

For the faculty at the Gandhi School we must look toward the future for 
improved cross-cultural interactions based on sound training, and not only to an 
increased sensitivity to the Gypsy population, but also to an acceptance of the 
diversity which exists in Hungary. 

Notes 

Acknowledgments. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1997 
Annual Meeting of the Gypsy Lore Society, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Throughout the text I have chosen to use the term Gypsy to refer to die 
population of Romany origin in southwest Hungary. Members of this group use 
both Gypsy and Rom alternately to refer to themselves and Rom in general. I use 
the term “white Hungarian” to refer to the non-Gypsy population, excluding any 
persons of Asian, African or Latino origin. Members of this group refer to 
themselves as white and to the Gypsies, and to members of the above mentioned 
groups, as brown or black. 

I would like to thank Carol Silverman for her guidance, her encouragement, 
her friendship, and for sharing her infinite wisdom on the Gypsy people over the 
years. 
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A Handbook of Vlax Romani. IanF. Hancock. Columbus, OH: Slavica, 1995.178 
pp. US $19.95 (paper). ISBN 0-89357-258-6. 

Romani: Grammatik des KalderaMMalekts mit Texten und Glossar. Norbert 
Boretzky. Osteuropa-Institut der Freien Universitftt Berlin, Balkanologische 
Ver&ffentlichungen, VoL 24. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994. 299 pp. DM 68 
(paper). ISBN 3-447-03490-4. 

Untersuchungen zu Grammatik und Diskurs des Romanes: Dialekt der 
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Balkanologische Verdffentlichungen, Vol. 26. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994. 
256 pp. DM 98 (paper). ISBN 3-447-03656-7. 


Peter Bakker 

The books under review are just three of die more recent studies of Romani 
dialects that have appeared. All three of them relate to die same dialect group which 
has been called “Vlax.” Vlax Romani dialects are spoken by those who some 
consider to be the descendants of the slaves who were manumitted after the abolition 
of serfdom in Rumania in the middle of the 19th century. This resulted in an exodus 
from Rumania, which has led to the situation that speakers of Vlax dialects are now 
geographically the most widespread of all Roma groups. As Vlax dialects are often 
known to speakers of other Romani varieties as well, they sometimes function as a 
kind of 'lingua franca" among Romani speakers. 

Linguistically, Vlax dialects differ from others in some minor grammatical 
and phonological differences from other varieties, but especially in die presence of 
a great number of Rumanian loanwords which are absent or rare in most non-Vlax 
varieties. Although dime are some differences among the different Vlax varieties, 
they pose little or no problems in communication, but fix Roma not familiar with 
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Vlax they are hard to understand, especially in initial phases. This is mostly due to 
the large number of Rumanian loanwords in Vlax. 

The most well known Vlax Romani dialects are probably Lovari and 
Kalderash, and in the United States the Machvano dialect is also important. 
Boretzky ’ s book describes only the Kalderash dialect, Matras ’ the dialect as spoken 
in a mixed Kalderash-Lovari extended family, which therefore shares traits with 
both Kalderash and Lovari, whereas Hancock describes a sort of common 
denominator of die different North American Vlax varieties. 

The three books are based on work in three different localities. Boretzky 
collected his material from speakers from the Vojvodina in northern Serbia, 
apparently residing in Germany; Hancock describes North American varieties and 
Matras did his fieldwork among immigrants from Poland in Germany. Although 
the different varieties show local influences and differences, they form a close unit. 

The three authors have arather different approach to the language. Boretzky’s 
book is a classical language description consisting of a grammar, texts and 
vocabulary. His detailed grammar comprises almost200pages, the texts 70 pages 
and the vocabulary some 40 pages. The texts are partly precise renderings of 
recordings, and others have been translated by his consultants (this is an unusual 
methodology). The vocabulary in the back is Romani-German, with indication of 
grammatical classes and, if it is not a common Romani word, an indication from 
which language (mostly Serbo-Croat) it is borrowed. Interestingly Boretzky also 
includes a list of some200 Vlax Romani words which are, against expectation, not 
known to the families he worked with. The many Serbo-Croat words used are not 
listed in the vocabulary as many are ad-hoc borrowings or code switches. For people 
who do not know Serbian this is a drawback when trying to read the untranslated 
texts, as many Serbian loans cannot be found there. Unfortunately most of the texts 
are not translated, and it is not always easy to decipher without knowledge of Serbo- 
Croat. 

Boretzky ’ s book is like a waterfall. There is an incredible amount of material, 
and there are many interesting observations about Kalderash, analyses and 
comparisons with other dialects. Unfortunately one has to make some effort to find 
them, as it is such a dense description. It is also difficult to find examples or 
observations due to die dense description and the lack of an index. Furthermore, the 
same subject is dealt with several times. This has to do with die fact that the grammar 
first gives formal descriptions of the grammatical phenomena, and then it deals with 
the function of these in another chapter, and the contact-induced changes again in 
a separate chapter. The definite article, for instance, is die subject of sections 3.1.1, 
4.1.1, and 6.2.1. On the other hand, it can be advantageous to separate the different 
aspects of the same phenomenon. Of the three authors, Boretzky provides the most 
complete grammar. 
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Boretzky’s grammar is at times it is hard to follow, as die author seems to 
presuppose some knowledge of Romani. When a section begins with sentences like, 
“The inherited class aiding in-ipe also exists in Kalderash, be it in competition with 
die newer construction in -imos readers may wonder why he says “also” here. On 
almost every page that Boretzky seems to have a norm (Proto-Romani?) in mind 
with which Kalderash is continuously compared. 

WhereasB<xetzky’sbookisameticulousdescriptionofonedialect,Hancock’s 
book combines elements from the different Vlax dialects into a kind of common 
Vlax Romani Like Boretzky, he covers all aspects of die grammar, only in less 
detail. Its style and presentation are much more accessible than Boretzky’s study. 
Hancock’s bode is somewhat ambiguous in its goals. On the one hand the author 
wants to make it accessible for a wide audience, including Romani speakers who 
warn to gain structural knowledge erf their language and to write it, as well as people 
who want to learn it He regularly gives tips for spelling, and he provides detailed 
pronunciation guidelines. He often avoids technical words and explains linguistic 
terminology for his readers. Nevertheless, sometimes we do read sentences such as, 
“Athematic adjective-derived inchoatives are modelled upon athematic verb- 
derived passives.” Despite this, it certainly remains the most accessible book of the 
three for a non-linguistic audience. 

Hancock also discusses dialect differences among the different Vlax varieties 
of North America, both at the lexical level and at the phonological level, as well as 
a general overview of Romani dialects. It is weak at the level of syntax. It is easy 
to find information cm morphology, phenology and the existence erf die different 
word classes in the book, noting both the general rules and exceptions. 

Hancock’s book also discusses the Indian origin erf the Roma, without 
stressing the precise linguistic connections. Both Boretzky and Matras provide 
more information chi both sound developments and the retention of Indo-Aryan 
grammatical traits. 

Matras’ book is the most theoretical of die three. It is not a comprehensive 
grammatical study, but focuses on a number of structural aspects erf the language. 
It follows the discourse grammatical model of the Functional Pragmatics school of 
Jochen Rehbein and Konrad Ehlich. This model, which has it roots in Karl Bidder's 
linguistic theories, is not well known outside the German speaking regions. Matras 
devotes one chapter to elucidating the theoretical background. The other chapters 
typically outline theoretical prerequisites in this framewarkonacertaingrammatical 
or discourse phenomenon, which are then applied to tape-recorded data from 
different types of discourse, ranging from autobiographical accounts to fairy tales 
and political speeches and debates. 

Matras discusses reference in text (articles and demonstratives), the expression 
of tense, aspect and evidentials in the verb, sentential word order, conjunctions, 
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subordination and the use of embedded sentences. This covers many aspects of die 
language; however, it is clearly not intended as a reference grammar, but rather, as 
the tide says, “studies in grammar and discourse.” 

Matras’ book is certainly the most innovative for our understanding of 
Romani grammar. It shows the existence of a number of grammatical distinctions 
which were either ignored or only poorly understood in previous work. He shows 
for instance that Vlax (and by implication Romani in general) uses different sets of 
demonstratives (‘this’ and ‘ that’) depending on whether speakers refer to something 
locally present or something mentioned in a discourse. Previous grammars may 
have mentioned die different forms as variants of the same dements, but Matras 
shows convincingly that they are functionally different. Romani is apparently die 
only European language which has this quadripartite system. The fact that it is also 
found in Iranian and Indie languages shows that is in an old, inherited feature of die 
language. As fw the verbal morphology, Matras is the first who proposes a solution 
for the presence of the verb forms which have gender distinction as in Romani 
adjectives, for instance gelo ‘he watt* versus geli ‘she went,’ both of which contrast 
with gela(s) ‘he/she wait* Matras argues that the forms with grammatical gender 
(used only for a small subset of verbs) “conveys the speaker’s restricted knowledge 
of the course of events, and concentrates instead on their outcome” (Matras 
1995:118). Matras further shows that die words taj and aj , both meaning ‘and,’ have 
different functions, as have die different words for ‘but, only,’ ale, numa and feri. 
Matras’ findings, not of all which can be discussed hoe, will have to find their way 
into any future grammar of Romani. Interested readers who are not familiar with 
German can read Matras ’s articles in English about evidoitials (1995a), word order 
(1995b), conjunctions (1997), and die demonstratives (1998), as well as his view of 
Romani as a Balkanized Indie language (1994) pursued in the book. 

All three books contain a number of typographical errors, but only one is 
potentially confusing. Hancock’s Figure 5 on page 58 gives le rakl-es few masculine 
subject plural, which should be le rakl-e (as it is given correctly on p. 57). 

Grammars of Vlax Romani have been published previously in French, 
English, Russian and Hungarian. What do die present studies add to the earlier 
grammatical studies of Lovari, such as Poboiniak (1964), and of Kalderash, such 
as Gjerdman and Ljungberg (1963) and the pioneering papers by Ackerley in the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society published in 1913 and 1914, to moitkm just die 
ones written in English? All three books are valuable additions to previous studies. 
They are especially welcome because the previous studies are out of print. 
Furthermore, Vlax dialects are now for the first time described in detail in German. 

The personal backgrounds of the authors show in the books. Boretzky has a 
background in Balkan studies and comparative-historical linguistics, Matras in 
functional linguistics and pragmatics, and Hancock in language contact and 
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description. Hancock identifies himself as a Rom and is politically involved in the 
Roma rights movement. Boretzky emphasizes structures and paradigms rather than 
functions, with special attention to contact-induced changes in several stages of die 
history of this dialect. His book is in that respect a unique and laudable achievement 
in the study of Kalderash. Matras’ study shows that certain theoretical points of 
departure may lead to a better understanding of grammatical distinctions, especially 
of how they function in discourse. Hancock’shook provides easy access to the basic 
grammatical features of what he calls common American Vlax, in order to provide 
easier access to the language. He also provides useful background history on die 
Indian roots erf the Roma. 

It is difficult to come up with a judgment erf which book would be the best 
one. The books are complementary rather than competitive. Boretzky’s is die most 
detailed and complete. It has die classical trinity of grammar, texts and vocabulary, 
but it is not always easy to use as a reference work, especially because, in contrast 
to the other two books, it lacks an index. Hancock’s book does not describe one 
specific dialect, but a kind of middle ground between the different American Vlax 
dialects. This makes it less interesting for purist linguists. It is furthermore not only 
descriptive, but also somewhat normative. One example: Even though it describes 
Vlax, which is differentiated from non-Vlax in that it has la$o for non-Vlax laiol 
laiho ‘good’ and gaio for non-Vlax gadio ‘non-Gypsy’, Hancock uses the spellings 
<£>, <£h> and <di> to generalize over several dialects; if one is not aware of the 
actual Vlax pronunciation (outlined on p. 36-42) this may be somewhat misleading. 
Matras’ book, even though it is the most innovative, is the most limited in scope. It 
devotes considerable attention to the theoretical framework and contains a lot of 
discussion and longer stretches of example texts. It takes some effort to follow the 
line of argumentation sometimes, especially due to the abstractness of the analysis. 
In short, different potential readers will prefer different books, depending on their 
background, their interest and their language knowledge. 

Much of the important work on Romani is now being published in German. 
The German publisher Otto Harrassowitz thus far has published five monographs 
cm Romani linguistics in the past five years. Apart from two of the books under 
review here, there is also Boretzky’s grammar of BugurdZi (1993), Birgit Igla’s 
grammar of a Vlax dialect spoken in Athens (1996), and Boretzky and Igla’s 
extensive Balkan-Vlax dictionary, with a grammatical sketch (1994). Apart from 
Harrassowitz’ books, we can mention the work from Austria, such as the grammar 
of Sintiby Holzinger(1993), Burgenland Romani by Halwachs (1998), Holzinger’s 
grammar of Sinti (1993), and there is work in preparation or in press on the dialect 
of the Sepettdes of Turkey and on Lovari by Mozes Heinschink and Petra Cech. 
Summaries erf these grammars are also being published in English by the publisher 
Languages of the World in Munich. These are symptoms of an increasing international 
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interest in the Romani language. The three books on Vlax reviewed here will 
certainly be welcomed both by old-time students of the Romani and newcomers to 
the field, whether they are speakers or not 
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The Roma In die Twenty-First Century: A Policy Paper. Andrzej Mirga and 
Nicolae Gheorghe. Preface by Livia Plaks. Princeton, New Jersey: Project on 
Ethnic Relations (PER), 1997.41 pp. (paper). 


YaronMatras 

The Project on Ethnic Relations (PER) has been known to observers of die 
Romani political arena since 1992 through its contributions to bringing together 
Romani activists and government representatives, especially in central and eastern 
Europe. Its professional appearance, its high-ranking connections, and its extremely 
selective disposition of personnel have earned PER admiration, envy, and an air erf 
mystery, and rumors surrounding PER and the Romani leaders affiliated with it 
have flourished both in corridor conversations at international meetings and in 
private letters.This is PER’s first programmatic publication on Roma. The paper 
contains a brief sociopolitical analysis of the status of Roma in Europe and the 
changes which have affected Romani communities in connection with the political 
transition in the East. 

However, it is to be seen primarily as a daring and coherent self-exposure of 
PER’s two top Romani activists, Nicolae Gheorghe and Andrzej Mirga.The writers 
perceive themselves as part of a small intellectual political elite, determined to 
assume the task of leading die Romani masses into a new era of relations with 
administrations and majority-mainstream societies. In so doing, they proclaim an 
end to traditional Romani leadership which, by contrast to the authors, lacks formal 
education and training and is “not well prepared for participation in the modem 
bureaucratic structures” (p. 13). The writers’ candidness is also apparent in the fact 
that they neither avoid nor downplay the inconvenient challenges which they 
themselves face in obtaining popular legitimacy: They describe themselves and 
their elite-colleagues as those who separated from traditional society, went through 
the majority educational system and then rediscovered a Romani identity (one 
might add, usually by capitalizing on their Roma-expertise among non-Roma). As 
aresult, their “authenticity” is often questioned. How, then, does this self-proclaimed 
“elite”—I counted the word 32 times in the 36-page text —plan to gain a popular 
mandate? I could not find a straightforward answer, but the spirit of the paper 
suggests that the powers which will enable than to do so are circumstantial. 

There is an urgent need for a small group of accredited persons to fill in the 
gaps in bureaucratic structures entrusted with drafting and implementing measures 


Yaron Matras is Research Fellow in Linguistics at the University of Manchester, Oxford 
Road, Manchester M13 9PL, UK; E-mail yjnatras@man.ac.uk. 
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aimed at redefining the place allocated to the Roma in modern society. The overall 
impression is therefore that PER is simply cashing in on die events which saw, on 
the erne hand, a gradual emergence of a Romani civil rights movement during the 
past two decades, andon the other band an escalation of tensions resulting inareoent 
search by governments for reliable, and especially for predictable partners on the 
Romani side. The PER elite is thus sliding more or less smoothly into a process 
which is already in modem. Except that now they are not simply joining the tide, 
falling accidentally just behind the steering wheel, but also taking the trouble to tell 
their passengers their destination: It is now time for a debate on strategies and 
positions. 

Significantly, the analysis of political positions is inspired largely by 
discussions within the Romani civil rights movement in Germany where, since the 
early 1980s, debates between Romani Rose’s “Zentralrat Deutscher Sinti und 
Roma” and Rndko Kawczynsld’s “Rom und Cinti Union” (later renamed “Roma 
National Congress” for international purposes) have sharpened positions on ethnic 
identity and minority rights. Elsewhere (in an article on “The development of the 
Romani civil rights movement in Germany,” to appear in “Sinti and Roma in 
German-Speaking Society and Literature”, edited by Susan Tebbutt) I have dealt 
with the question of why such a debate arose specifically in Germany. I will not 
repeat my arguments here, but merely mention that nowhere else is die historical 
antagonism between Roma and non-Roma so clear, the constitutional concept rtf 
nationhood so tightly embedded in ethnic projections, the tensions between various 
groups of Gypsies so politicized, immigration and asylum such burning geopolitical 
issues and a test-case for loyalty to the nation-state. At the same time nowhere else 
is the financial and operational basis of Romani associations so solid and their 
constituency-based mandates so well defined as to enable popular mobilization of 
Roma and non-Romani supporters on a scale unprecedented, and probably not 
repeated elsewhere in Europe .The PER-elite draws heavily on the debates in 
Germany, but steers a course in between Kawczynski’s vision of a transnational 
minority with special European provisions, and Rose’s state-by-state acceptance- 
through-allegiance policy. 

The line propagated in the present paper is one of ethnic mobilization toward 
the protection of the constitutional and legal rights of the Roma “on an equal footing 
with other minorities” (p. 25), whileatthe same time devoting special consideration 
to Roma-related “problem-solving arrangements” (ibid.). This explains PER’s 
selectivity of its “Romani political elite,” for unlike legal provisions, what PER calls 
“arrangements” is entirely dependent upon the parties chosen to implement and 
exercise them. In this context it is interesting to note the diminishing commitment 
to the International Romani Union (IRU) and the symbolic R omani nationalism it 
represented, especially coming from two intellectuals of R omani origin who like 
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most IRU tide-holders have spent a considerable part of their careers explaining 
Romani society to non-Romani audiences. One gets the feeling that items like a flag, 
an anthem, an encyclopedia, and your own word for “Holocaust” are at best 
considered romantic images left over from the movement’s period of adolescence, 
and at worst a complete waste of time. The now politically mature elite speaks 
instead of “that so-called nationhood”(p. 33) and challenges Romani activists to 
“rethink and reshape their present assets” (p. 34).This call goes beyond mere 
political representation. The authors are daringly critical with respect to the 
idealization of Romani identity and culture, including the prospects of Romani- 
language education, and advocate instead a readiness to accept changes in personal 
and ethnic identity: “Education...implies change.... The Roma must take that risk if 
they are to overcome their present marginalization and underdevelopment’ ’ (p.32). 

Participants in international Roma-relaled political events in recent years 
will have inevitably come across tensions between Romani activists backed by 
PER, and those sponsored by billionaire George Soros. The roots of this rivalry 
between the two are said to be connected with an earlier involvement of both wings 
in IREX, a semi-official US body with good connections in the East. Whatever the 
causes and real nature of the differences, they receive a subtle discussion in a brief 
chapter on “The State, Nongovernmental Organizations, and the Roma.” Sotos’ 
Eastern European human rights enterprise, the Open Society Fund, is not named,but 
the authors refer to “the idea of a civil and open society” in central and eastern 
Europe and to the development, as a result of liberalization, ”of various p rogr am s 
and funds” from the West with Romani and non-Romani NGOs “funded by foreign 
sponsors and foundations” (p. 28). Gheorghe and Mirga are critical about non- 
Romani NGOs concerned with Romani-related issues “gaining the advantage” 
while on the other hand providing an excuse for governments to withdraw 
commitments made on behalf of the Roma. Their comment on such projects which 
“become an end in themselves, often consuming great amounts of time and aid but 
producing only modest results or none at all” (p. 28) will be read by many—if for 
no other reason, then simply due to the lack of any specific exemplification—as a 
reference to Soros’ Zurich-based “Roma Foundation” run by former Red Cross 
executive Kristina Kruck. 

Perhaps a bit dazzled by their own success in helping shape the wordings of 
international human rights resolutions on Roma, the authors downplay the 
significance of the appearance of Romani asylum seekers in the West from 1990 
onwards, and fail to recognize the impact which the movement in support ofRomani 
migrants has had on the political process which they discuss, and on which their 
future as a Romani political elite now dependsMore than concern for the protection 
of human rights in the East, it was fear of an organized massive immigration of 
Gypsies, and weariness of what was perceived as a “humanitarian political bribery” 
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by civil rights associations capitalizing on this development in onto to promote 
ethnic mobilization, which led western European administrations to take an interest 
in the Romani issue. This interest appeared first as a tactical alibi accompanying 
wholesale expulsion measures against Romani migrants, as in the case of German 
mvolvementin Macedonia and Romania in 1991-1993. Then gradually (and not yet 
wholeheartedly) it became part of the strategic rearrangement of border controls, as 
seat in western European pressure on the Czech Republic to withdraw aspects of 
its citizenship law which threaten to make Roma insecure and so to encourage 
Romani migration to the West What western European governments are looking 
for is thus dependable Romani leaders who will help keep their own people where 
they are. Western Europe’s Gypsy policies are still about keeping Gypsies out; 
securing human rights in the East simply happens to figure in this very short-term 
and narrow-minded selfish calculation. 

The more sophisticated analysis, that which sees in ethnic tensions a 
potential for longer-term regional instability and seeks to reduce friction in order to 
prevent an explosion, is an American point of view, one which is not obsessed with 
ethnic uniformism as its European counterpart philosophy is, but which on die other 
hand has little time for ethnic romanticism. It prefers an executive crash-course in 
quick adaptation and melting-pot techniques over patiently preaching to the 
collective on how to cherish forsaken traditions. This fresh breeze from across the 
ocean is at least determined to rid us once and for all of the view European 
administrations take of Gypsies as a “social problem,” and to turn the issue instead 
into a political challenge. However welcome this and other ideas in the PER policy 
paper are, itremains to be seen whether the overt elitist approach is likely to trigger 
respect, or rather to provoke distance and alienation. 


Literature. Special Issue of Etudes Tsiganes, New Series Vol. 9,1997. 

Ruth Partington 

The Gypsy is a familiar figure in literature and the arts, and there are serious 
studies of Gypsy life and history, but writing by Gypsy authors is not widely known. 
This special number of Etudes Tsiganes helps to redress the balance and give a fuller 
picture of Gypsy literature in languages other than English. The volume is divided 
into two sections, “The Literature of the Gypsies” and “The Gypsies in Literature.” 
The introduction explains the aim of confronting the reality of Gypsy life with die 


Ruth Partington has published a selection of ho* translations of Sandra Jayat’s poetry in 
Nomad Moons (St Albans, UK: Brentham Press, 1995). Mailing address: 47 Alexandra 
Road, St Albans, Herts. AL1 3AU, UK. 
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non-Gypsy fantasy of it The issue includes translations into French from texts by 
Gypsies in Spanish, Hungarian, Polish, German, and Romani. 

Beate Eder, in her “The Gypsies Write: Remarks on die Literature of an 
Ethnic Minority” (pp. 12-25) finds a common theme of Gypsy history and the 
persecutions of their people, particularly in writing published since the last World 
War. This tragic theme is not new, as the Gypsy author Josd Heredia Maya showed 
in his “flamenco drama” performed at Granada in 1976, entided Camelos naquerar, 
translated as “We Want to Speak.” Songs and poems in the play are juxtaposed with 
repressive laws dating from earlier centuries, continuing to the 20th century. 

The long history of oppressed Gypsy communities is also expressed in the 
work of Matfo Maximoff, a relatively well known published Gypsy author in 
France. His novel La prix de la liberti (1955) is set in Moldavia and Wallachia 
before their union as Romania, in 1855 to 1856, when Gypsies were slaves. Another 
of his novels, Condamni d survivre (1984), traces a Gypsy story from the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 to the coming of the Nazis, when Gypsies were sent to 
concentration camps. A concentration camp in 1941 is the setting for his novel La 
septiime fille (1982; originally published in German, 1969), but another theme in 
this and in Les Ursitory (1946) is Gypsy custom and folklore. Mat£o Maximoff was 
bom in 1917 and has written an account of his childhood in the outskirts of Paris in 
“Les douze vierges.” The simple, touching story of a scene in 1924, the hard¬ 
working Gypsy musicians, the twelve happy dancing girls who are all dead by 1994, 
when he remembers them again, is printed here (pp. 32-33), and aids, “Each one 
of them deserves a book. But who will write it?” 

JoszefHoldosi, bom in 1951, writes in Hungarian. His novtlKdnydk (1978), 
a family saga, tells of a mythical “Gypsy street” in a Hungarian village from 1920 
to 1960, but concentrates more on the thoughts of the victims than on the deeds of 
the persecutors. This novel, here summarized by Csaba Pr6nai and Timea Pr6nai 
(pp. 26-27) but not excerpted, also treats another common theme, Gypsy music, 
revealing the sadness of a traditional Gypsy violinist forced to compromise for the 
public. Em5, die violinist, sees a vision that reminds him of the ancient nature- 
loving Gypsy music corrupted by the need for money. 

Another Hungarian Gypsy writer, Menytert Lakatos, first published his 
short story, “La charrette de Csandras” (pp. 28-31) in 1981. It tells the story of a 
wartime concentration camp where Croatian Gypsies were separated from Hungarian 
Gypsies, and how an attempt at escaping from the camp with the grim cartload of 
dead came to a tragic aid. 

A Hungarian Gypsy poet, Kiroly Bari, writes of his dual calling “To be a 
Gypsy and to be a Poet” (pp. 53-56), giving deeply soious thought to his task of 
handing on true tradition without imitating the past He considers the widespread 
rejection and persecution of the Gypsies and wonders about the origin of this 
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persistent racism. He addresses his poems stubbornly and hopefully to the reading 
public, asking for acceptance of his people, for an enlightened attitude after so much 
hatred. A short poem by Bari, from a French edition, is reproduced. 

Another Gypsy poet, Rajko Djuri6, writing originally in Serbo-Croatian, 
explains his ideas in an interview (pp. 57-63) about his latest book, Les rives de 
Jisus-Christ (1996). In his case, he has fought for Gypsy recognition and rights for 
25 years and has written 15 bodes. He wishes to deal with powerful themes, not 
folklore, taking a social and philosophical and even linguistic approach. He foresaw 
die tragic events in Yugoslavia and now looks to die future, wishing for an academy 
for Romany studies. His collection of poems. Sans Maison Sans Tombe (1990), 
reflects the profoundly homeless plight of the Gypsies; the successor, Les rives de 
Jisus-Christ, is existential. An extract from “I Lived in Hegel’s Tomb” (In French 
and Romani, pp. 64-66) gives a dramatic dialogue between Men ‘We’ andTumen 
‘You’ expressing some of the fear and horror of life. 

Santino Spinelli, an Italian Gypsy, is a very different personality and author. 
He tries to demonstrate and explain Romany culture to the often uncomprehending 
non-Gypsy world outside. He writes poems and performs music, feeling that both 
language and music are very important. Three of his poems, two in Romani and one 
in Italian, are {Hinted in the original language and in French translation (pp. 70-75). 
One is a love poem in whidi he seeks above all to “lose himself in a burning love,” 
and another a “Will” in which he asks to be buried with his accordion and die 
inscription “Here lies a Rom." 

The story ofPapuSa, a Polish Gypsy poet, is very touching. Bom in 1910, she 
was self-educated and wrote many poems of spontaneous feeling. She met Jerzy 
Ficowski in 1949; through his help and encouragement, her writing was published 
in the 1950s, but brought great trouble to her. Apparently for her support of die 
government’s settlement policy she was resented by many Gypsies and seen as 
betraying her own people. In her autobiography (an extract is published here, pp. 
45-46) she tells of her own childhood wish to learn to read, andhow she was mocked 
for being presumptuous; she persisted in her ambition, alone, by whatever means 
she could, and felt grateful to Ficowski who “discovered” her work. Some of these 
poems were used in a film, “Historia Cyganki,” in 1991. The Romani versions 
(except for one, retranscribed by Marcel Cortiade) are published here with French 
translation (pp. 44-45,47-48,50-52). They show a love of nature, the forests, the 
moon, die life of die road, but at the same time a desire for a better life. Apparently 
PapuSa endured a very unhappy period, feeling rejected, and burned many erf her 
papers; she retired to a quiet life until she died in 1987. 

The autobiography and writing of Hilda P61i is described by Veronika 
Gdrdg-Karady (pp. 77-93). P61i, who lived in Budapest all her life, late in life began 
to write down ho* memories of Gypsy life in a district of the city. Ho* book, Az en 
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kiseletem [My Little Life], was published in 1996. Like PapuSa, P61i felt ambition 
in childhood that was thwarted in her environment, though her mother encouraged 
here to ignore die prejudiced hostility she met at school. She had to abandon her 
dream of becoming a dancer, but always felt “different,” though very fond of the 
Gypsy musician community, and somehow struggled to be educated. Like PapuSa, 
she had a son who understood her, in this case a gifted artist, whose early death 
saddened her and stopped her writing for some years. A few extracts from the book 
give vivid pictures of a special sort of street life and crowded shared houses, always 
alive with movement and music. On the other hand, there is cruelty, poverty, and 
death, part of the same picture. 

A Gypsy woman writer whose work I have translated, Sandra Jayat, is not 
mentioned in this issue, but has been die subject of other accounts in Etudes 
Tsiganes. She is a Manouche who grew up in Italy and France, came to Paris in her 
youth and got to know and admire ha cousin Django Reinhardt, met musicians, 
artists, and writer, non-Gypsy as well as Gypsy, and has published several bodes of 
poems, made records, and is an exhibited painter. 

Hie second section of die issue gives interesting studies of the view of 
Gypsies in literature, novels, films and songs, often exaggerated or romanticized. 
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